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for them to exchange thoughts at all. The first 
generation born in America may be looked u 
as lost to German nationality. The lower class 
of Germans, emigrating late in life, seldom uc- 
quire more than fragments of English; the writ- 
er has met with a number, whv alter a residence 
of fifteen or twenty years in the country were 
not able to speak a werd of English. Young 
people, trom eighteen to thirty-five years of age, 
i¢| 4re usually acquainted with both languages; but 
become at the same time more anglicised in their 
mode of expression every year. 
those who had come over in still earlier life, it 
was found that they had very often, (those who 
were children always,) lost almost every recol- 
lection of their native tongue; they were Eng- 











emo * 


lish Americans in their speech and whole ap- 





THE GERMANS IN AMERICA. NO. Il. 


Translated from Hengstenberg’s Kirchen-Zeit- 


ung for March 24 1847. 


What now does experience teach with regard 
to the posture of this. immsnse mass of German 
life, thas transplanted to the North American 
continent, in its relation to the predominant 
English-American life with which it is there 
‘The atiswer is short and simple— 
the writer hituself was loth to believe it, ull he 
found it fayced upon him by a survey of the ac- 
tual field; short, simple, and unqualified: The 
first is in the way of being utterly overwhelmed 
by .be fast; overwhelmed with scarce a show of 
‘resistance on the partof its representatives, with 
hardly an attempt made by them to save even 
the best and brightest, that once belonged to 
their own nationality ;1 without so much asa 
sigh over the fair ancestral heritage, which the 

force of circumstances is thus constraining them 
to resign; May, most mournful of all, with free, 
impatient weleome on their own side, breaking 


surrounded ? 


through all barriers, and bartéring away lao- 
guage, sentiment and custom, for what the 
stranger has to give them in return—proud to 
be joined to this and clear of that, and actually 
ashamed of their former selves! Some few 
there are of course, whose German heart is 
made sad by all this; but they are very few; and 


even these are owls that only wail in notes of 


sorrow, not active workers who lay themselves 
out in efforts to preserve and build. 

But let as proceed to the facts, which confirm 
this judgment on the prospects of German na- 
tionality in America. 

We turn first “te the past; arid here it is a 
melancholy satisfaction to find, that the view, 
though by no means itself cheering, is still such 
as should cause the present generation to blush. 
In Pennsylvania, the descendants of the earlier 
emigrants have for a hundred or a hundred and 
fifty years kept themselves German, maintain- 
ing the Geratan langaage, German worship, 
German schools, and.even German judicial tran- 
sactions.2 The writer can by no means say, 
indeed, that the style of German nationality 
which revealed itself to his attentive observation 
among his countrymen there, was particularly 
aitractive. Itis a remarkable people, these Ger- 


pearance. 

To show that ‘the statement now given holds 
good not simply of the illiverate lower class; it 
will be suffieient to bring forward but one fact. 
Of the Prassian consuls who are martied to" 
American wives, (the case of most of them,) 
men wholly German in their life and edacation, 
there is not one, from the consul general in New 
York down, that is able to converse with his 
own children in the German tongue, not a word 
of German is heard in their hoases.9 The only 
exception to this rule was found by the writer 
in the families of those merchants from Bremen 
and Hamburg, who go with their families ocea- 
sionally to reside for a time in their nativa cities. 
Among these, dwelling together mostly in Brook- 
lyn close to New York, there prevails a certain 
interest for German life, and the encouragement 
of itin America; they can hardly themselves 
however be regarded as American citizens, sel- 
dom, in fact, apply for the rights of citizenship at 
all, whilst their interest 1s bestowed besides al- 
most exclusively upon their commercial pursuits; 
so that from this quarter also there is little to 
hope in the way of action, or inward sympa- 
thy even, in favor of the German nationality, to 
say nothing of the German Church, in North 
America. 

It grieves the writer to be compelled to add, 
that he frequently found in his travels not only 
that the ignorant vulgar, who had come perhaps 
as needy wretches into the country, and, having 
risen into good circumstances, wished afterwards 
to exclude from recollection every trace of their 
former condition; but that many also who were 
well enough able to understand the worth of 
. what they thus threw away, would go so far as 
actually to conceal and deny their German ori- 
gin, showing themselves ashamed of what 
should have been their pride; yea, among the 
rich and refined chiefly, has it been his sorrow 
his indignation rather, to meet with cases of this 
sort. Is it any wonder, that the American 
should use the word ‘“Datch,’”’ more and more, 
to designate what is ordinary, common, and 
poor, when the children of Germany, mstead of 
glorying in their own inheritance, thus pour 
scorn on the birthright of their German bivod ! ”’ 








In the case of 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE! 


FROM SIR WILLIAM JONES. 





What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement and labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crown’d: 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 

‘Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride: 
Not starr’d and spangled eourts, 

Where low-bred baseness wafts perfume to pride: 
No—men, high-minded men, 

‘With powers as far above dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rade: 
Men, who their duties know, 

And know their rights; and, knowing, dare maintain 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain, 
These constitute a State: 

And sovereign law, the State’s collected will, 

_ QO’er thrones and globes elate, i 
Sits empress, crowning good, repressing will. 





ity, is as beautiful as it is true: 


ions of the Christian religion. 
apparent prosperity may come, filling for a time 
the avenue of trade, and satiating the cravings 
of taste and curiosity, yet sooner or later it has 
its ebb, and either cloys with its abundance, or 
leaves the void greater than before. History is 
a silent but eloquent witness of its truth, and 
from her undying lamp spreads a stream of un- 
ceasing light along onr pathway. The fabrics 
of ancient greatness, built by injustice and con- 
secrated to AMBITION, are now flitting shadows 
befure us, starting up from behind the broken 
pillars and falling columns, that were reared to 
perpetuate the genius by which they were 


) wrought.”” 





THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS. 


The subjoined extract of a characieristic !etter 
from John Adams, describing a scene in the 
first Congress in Philadelphia, in September, 
1774, shows very clearly on what power the 
mighty men of old rested their cause. Mr. Ad- 
ams thus writes to a friend at the time: 


‘*When the Congress met, Mr. Cushing made 
a motion that it should be opened with prayer. 
lt was opposed by Mr. Jay, of New York, and 
Mr. Rutledge, of South Carolina, because we 





1 So far is it from being true that no resistance 
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there, however, it has been but a com- 

at least for temporary defence; for) 

fifteen years past, all has been in transi- | 

his is now advanced to a sort of rushing 

speed, betokening the first crisis; it will be but 
2 few yeats till the last trace of German speech 
and German life is gone, They resisted the 
uoprovement of their German schools, aod now 
alaw is passed requiring these to give place to 
Envlish **common schools,’ securing thas a 
victory to the foreign invasion.— 
Churches with German worship are growing 
less numerous every year; mainly through the 
faultof the ministers.4 Judicial proceedings in 
the German language, have now also come to an 
e 
{ 





coms 


nd. Sinee the German element sustained a 
il! defeat in its last struggle, the bitter contest 
on the subject of schools, all conscious opposi- 
tion to the change which is going forward has 
ceased; there is nv longer any resistance, and 
consequently no room further to dream of any 
victory. A full third part of the German in- 
habitants of Pennsylvania, still make use of the 
German language. 

There is less fidelity to boast of, on the part 
of the other older German settlements as com- 


pared with these Pennsylvanians. Without en- 
\eriug now into the confessional side of the case, 
\he writer holds the proportion in which the con- 


Preguions have given up German worship, to 
€ 413, measure of the general apostasy ;5 
Since those who take no interest in the Charch 


have as @ Mater of course still more readily part- 
éd with their German nationality. In the State 
of New York, Wiose Lutheran Synod, formed 
only forty Years Since was originally all Gers 
man, there are Now Ou of eighty-five congrega- 
ons onlyfaurteen, (Of which six beleng to the 
city of New York,) that are provided with Ger- 
tan preaching; Wm Marylana. out of forty-six 
only nine, 70 {five ofthem in Baltimore) ; out of 
in Virginia, none; egt Of eleven in North 
Carolina, none; in South Garolina, out of thirty 
In the younger tes, Where more- 
ver a large part is of persons Baro in Germany, 
the proportion is still more unfa¥erable, of one 

Uidred and eighty-five union congtegations of 
the wo confessions, Lutheran and armed, in 
Ohio, there are but about furty that have Ger- 
Man preaching, and the iumber is growing less 
very vear.8 

The obsei vations of the writer have convinced 
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‘M, (hat it is a rare thing, in-the case of the ré- 
' emigration, throughout all America, the 
for the children of 
®Migrants to be able to make use of the Ger-|on 


was made by the representatives of the Germans 
and by the Germans themselves, to the destruction 
of their language, that this resistance was, on the | 
contrary, of the most vigorous character, and the | 
struggle is not ended even when its hopeless nature | 
is well understood. Our German ministers and | 
churches generally at the*preseut day mourn over | 
the decay and disappearance of the German as one 
of the greatest evils that can befal them and their 
pesterity. R. 
® German jadiciai proceedings properly so called, 
ever known in Pennsylvania. - 
ve no disposition to apologize for the 
»ple—where these vices are truly 
we hope they will make all 
om. Batare these things pecaliar 
this country? Take the same 
either here, among our English pop- 
England, or in Germany, and are they 
Can Germahy, can Old-Engtand, or 
and even now show a more industrious, 
uoral and orderly body of people than our 
an Pennsylvania farmers? We are sure they | 
sot. And that they are not more intelligent, 
sas and liberal is owing to causes which would | 
save operated in the same way upon any race of 
Bat it is not true that our Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans are thus opposed to education and to all im- 
provements. They are the controlling political ele- 
ment in this State, and yet we here k:ve not only a 
system of common-schools, for the educations of our 
whole population, bat a multitade of higher schools, 
together with near twenty Colleges, Medical schools 
and Theological Seminaries, four of which (at Get- 
tysburgh and Mercersburg) are devoted especially 
to the interests of the Germans—besides which the 
Lutheran church in this country has no less than 
siz Colleges and Theological Seminaries under the 
immediate contro! of the Germanic charches —As | 
to improvements, Pennsylvania has, perhaps, the 
most extensive system of internal improvement, 








Railroads and Canals, that isjto be found in any 
State io this Union. 

4 So far as our knowledge extends, within the 
last fifteen years, more churches by far have been 
erected where the services are condacted in German 
than have ceased to use that language. In connec- 
tion with the East Pennsylvania Synod alone, which 
is by some scarcely regarded as a German Synod, 
no less than twelve churches have been erected 
within the last five years, where the German lan- 
guage is more or less used and in several of them 
exclusively. R. 

5 By this is of course meant apostacy from the 
faith of their fathers. But the only Rationalistic 
churches (if we may use the word church in such 
a connection) are among our German-speaking pop- 
ulation, and some of the most zealous Lutherans 
in this country are men who cannot speak a word 
of German ! R. 

6 The Synod of New York celebrated its fiftieth 
Anniversary in 1845. ‘There are now connected 
with it thirty-nine ministers, of whom, we believe, 
seventeen preach exclasively in German. In the 
city of New York there is but one German charch 
convected with the Synod of New York—a_ second 
German Latheran congregation is connected with 
the Synod of Pennsylvania. 

7 Of the twenty five ministers connected with the 
Maryland Synod at least sizleen are able to preach 
in German, and those of them who are pastors in 
charge (witha single exception) do so regularly to 
something like twenty-five congregations. Besides 
these there are several other German Lutheran mia- 
isters in Maryland unconnected with the Synod of 
that name—one of them a Rationalist. Most of the 
other ministers of this Synod read or speak the Ger- 
man language, some of therm being familiar with the 
literature and the theology of Germany. : 

8 What we have said in the preceeding notes is 
sufficient to invalidate all of Mr. Hengstenberg’s 
statistics of the Germanic churches of this country—- 
and we have no doubt that the namber of German 
charches is mach greater in Ohio than he repre- 
sents it. In 1844 the United Synods of Ohio con- 
tained seventy-one ministers—only nine of whom 
were connected with the English Synod—which 
would indicate that the other sixty-two preached 
German, and many of them, we know, do s0 ex- 
clusively. In the other three Synods of Ohio, (now 
nambering near seventy ministers a'so) connected 
with the General Synod, there is a number who 
preach in German. _R. 

9 We are afiaid that Mr. H. is here drawing up- 
on his wnagination, as he has done in other cases, 
but certain we are that oar friend the Prussian Con- 
sul in Baltimore has taken especial pains to have his 
children taught the German Janguage both theoreti- 
cally and practically. y 

10 Our experience is that nothing so speedily 
pens the hearts of our people who understand Ger- 
Man asyto address them in the familiar accents, 

Owever homely, of their mother tongue. It is true 
‘national pride and national vanity have operat- 
ed a this country jast as strongly as in others. Out 
English population has been disposed to look with 
contempt Upon those sprung from other nations, and 
so upon Germans also. Bat those feelings are rap- 
idly passing away, and Germans who deserve re- 





spect are just as MUCh respected and respect. them- 
selves just as mach a8 any other branch of the “An- 
glo-Saxon family,’’ as the phrase now is. R. 

* Hosch’t die Bell gerungen? inquired a Ger- 
man hotel servant, presenting himself before the 





| ship. 


| a stranger in Philadelphia, but had heard that 


‘cals, and read several prayers, in the established 


| morning after we had heard the rumor of the | 


| | must confess, | never heard a better prayer, or 


| Bay, especially the town of Boston. 


were so divided in religious sentiments—some 


Nationa Morauity.—Neil S. Brown, the 
new Whig Governor of Tennessee, was inaug- 
erated at Nashville, a few days ago. The fol- 
lowing paragraph, touching on National Moral- 


“Claiming as ful! an exemption from supersti- 
tion as most men, I firmly believe, and take 
pleasure in announcing it, that no State can 
prosper in a long career of true glory, in thedis- 
regard of the claims of justice, and the injunct- 
A flood-tide of 


truth and 


lent and 


Foster. 


good man, 
his house, 


conversatio 


preference, 
of age. 
until he wa 
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ing politicians, 


Anercpote or tHe Late Jupee Davis. 
many months before the death of this great and 


vantages of the differeut periods of life. 
thought that the seasons of youth and manhvod 
were fullest of enjoyment, and others gave the 


In proportion as the people thus improve them- 
selves, they will cease to be the tools of design- 
Their intelligence, not their 
passions and jealousies, will be addressed by 

who seek their votes. 
cise not a nominal, but a real influence on the 
government and destinies of the country, and at 
the same time will forward their own growth in 


virtue. [Dr. Channing. 





THE RIGHT PLACE FOR A BENEVOLENT 


MIND. 


Is not this world a proper scene for a benevo- 
There are bodies to 
»| heal, minds to enlighten and reform, social in- 
stitutions to change, children to educate. 
this is there nothing that I cando?!! [John 


ardent mind? 





HONESTY. 


There is no man but for his own interest hath 
an obligation to be honest: there may be some- 
times temptations to be otherwise, but, all cards 
cast up, he shall find it the greatest ease, the 
highest profit, the best pleasure, the most safe- 
ly, and the noblest fame, to lay hold of the 
horns of this altar, which, in all assays, can in 
himself protect him. 


{Feltham. 





Not 


on the occasion of adinner party at 
at which Mr. Justice Story and other 


eminent jurists and lawyers were present, the 


n turned upon the comparative ad- 
Some 


for solid satisfactions, to the period 


Judge Davis did not state his opinion 


8 invited to do so; and then, in that 


calm and benign manner for which he was re- 
markable, he said : *‘In the warm season of the 
year it is my delight to be in the country, and 
every pleasant evening while I am there, I love 


window and look upon some beauti- 


ful trees which grow near my house. The mur- 


the wind through the branches, the 
of the leaves, and the flickering of 
them, when the moon is up, fill me 
As the autumn 
feel very sad to see these leaves fall- 
one; but when they are all gone, I 
hey were only a screen before my 
experience a new and higher satis- 
gaze through the naked branches at 
stars beyoad.”’ (Evening Traveller. 





f there be anything thoroughly love- 


Episcopalians, some Quakers, some A nabaptists, ly in the human heart, it is affection. All that 


some Presbyterians, and some Congregationalists | ™4kes hope elevated, or fear generous, belongs 


—that we could not join in the same act of wor- |" the capacity of loving 


Mr. Samuel Adams rose, and said, ‘that | 


| he was no bigot, and could hear a prayer from | 
| any gentleman of piety and virtue, who was at | ‘Me 
He was | their system, from Juve. 
| nated have s 


the same time a friend to his country. 


Mr. Duche (Dushay they pronounced it) deserv- 
ed that character, and therefore he moved that 
Mr. Dache, an Episcopal clergyman, might be 
desired to read geen before the Congress, to- 
morrow morning.’ he motion was . 
and passed in the affirmative. Mr. Randolph, 
our President, waited on Mr. Duche. and reess~ 
ed for answer, that if his health would permit, 
he certainly would. Accordingly, next morn- 
ing, he sppeated with his clerk, and in pontifi- 





form, and then read the Psalter for the seventh 
day of sag “epee a part of which was the 35th 
Psalm. ou must remember this was the next | 


i 


horrible cannonade of Bosion. It seemed as if 


| heaven had ordained that Psalm to be read on| 


that morning. 

** After this, Mr. Duche, unexpectedly to ev- 
every body, struck out into an extemporary pray- 
er, which filled the bosom of every man present. 


one so well pronounced. Episcupalian as he 
is, Dr. Cooper himself never prayed with such 
fervor, such ardor, such correctness and pathos, 
and in language so elegant and sublime, for 
Congress, fur the Province of the Massachusetts 
It had an 
excellent effect upon every body here. [ must 
beg you t read that Psalm. If there is any 
faith in the Sortes Virgiliane, or Sortes Homen- 
cx, ur especially the Sortes Biblice, it would 
be thought providential.”’ 

Flere was a scene worthy of the painter's art. | 





still survives in its original cundition, though 


—that the forty-four 
whom this service was read. 


and Randolph, and Rutledge, and Lee, and Jay; 
and by their side there stood, bowed in rever- 


at that moment had reason to believe that an | 
armed soldiery was wasting theic humble house- 
holds. It was believed that Boston had been | 
bombarded and destroyed. They prayed fer- 


Province of Massachusetts Bay, and especially 

for the town of Boston ;’? and who can realize | 
the emotions with which they turned imploring- 

ly to heaven for divine interposition and aid! 

‘*It was enough,’’ said Mr. Adams, ‘‘to melt a 

heart of stone. [saw the tears gush into the 

eyes of the old, grave. pacific Quakers of Phila- 

delphia.”” [Newark Daily Advertiser. 





A PARAGRAPH FROM CHANNING. 


A new comprehension of the Christian spirit, a 
new reverence for humanity, anew feeling of 
brotherhood, and of all men's relations to the com- 
mon Father, this is among the signs of our times. 
We see it ; do we not feel it? Before this all op- 
pressions are to fall. Society, silently pervaded by 
this, is to change its aspect of universal warfare 
for peace. The power of selfishness, all-grasp- 
ing and seemingly invincible, is to yield to this 
diviner energy. The song of angels, ‘On 
Earth Peace,” will not always sound as fiction. 
O come, thou, kingdom of Heaven, for which 
we daily pray ! Come, Friend and Savior of 
the race, who didst shed thy blood on the cross 
to reconcile man to man, and earth to Heaven! 
Come, ye predicted ages of righteousness and 
love, for which the faithfal have so long yeara- 
ed! Come, Father Almighty, and crown with 
thine omnipotence the humble strivings of thy 
children to subvert oppression and wrong, to 
spread light and freedom, peace and joy, the 
truth and spirit of thy Son, through the whole 


earth! 





WORKING MEN SHOULD STUDY POLITICS. 


respectfull counsel those whom I address, 
(the working wen of America) I counsel you to 
labor for a clear understanding of the subjects 
which agitate the community—to make them 
your stody—instead of wasting your leisure in 
vague i talk about them. The time 
thrown away by the mass of the people on the 
rumors of as. day, might if better spent, give 
them a good acquaintance with the constitution, 
laws, history and interests of their country, and 


thus establish them on those great principles by 





writer on his the bell in the German city of 
ringing ity o 


|A 


in looking o 


We do not wonder, 
ver the thousand creeds and sects of 


men, that so many religivnists have traced their 


theology, th 


at so many moralists have wrought 
The errors thus origi- 
omethiog in them that charms us, 


even when we simile at the theology, or while 
we neglect the system.— What a beautifal fabric 
would be human nature, what a divine , vide 
would be human reason, if love were i the 


stratum of the one and the inspiration of she Obbe 


er. [Shetiy. 


—— 





FAMILY WORSHIP. 


We commend to our readers the following 


extract from 
the Rev. J. 


history of the Reformation. 


a discourse on family worship, by 
H. Merle D’Aaubigne, author of the 
It is taken from a 


volume Of discourses and essays, recently pub- 


lished. 
Parents! 


if your children do not meet with a 


spirit of piety in your houses, if, on the contra- 
ry, your pride consists in surrounding them with 


|external gifts, introducing them into worldly so- 
leiety, indulging ail their whims, letting them 
follow their own course, you will see them be- 
‘gin to grow proud and vain, idle and disobedi- 
‘ent, impudent and extravagant. 


They will 


treat you with contempt; and the more your 
hearts are wrapped up in them, the less they 


will think of you. 


be the case ; 


This is seen buat too often to 
but ask yourselves if you are not 


responsible for their bad habits and practices , 
and your consciences will reply that you are ; 


that you are 
which you h 


now eating the bread ef bitterness 
ave prepared for yourselves. May 


| you learn thereby how great is your sin before 


God, in neglecting the means which were in 


It was in Carpenter's hall, in Philadelphia, a| your power for influencing their hearts ; 
building which (we learn by a recént article) | May others take warning from your misfortune, 


and 


and bring up their children in the Lord. Noth- 


now sacrilegiously converted, we believe, into |ing is more effectual in doing this than an ex- 


an auction mart for the sale of chairs and tables | ample of domestic piety. ; 
individuals met before |Often too vague and general for children, and 


Public worship is 


does not sufficiently interest them ; a8 to the 


Washington was ineeling there, and Henry worship of the closet, they do not understand It. 
é lesson learned by rote, if unaccompanied by 


any thing else, may lead them to look upon re- 


or history. 


precept. 


If they obse 


ence, the Puritan patriots of New England, who | !igion as a study, like those of foreign langaages 


Here, as everywhere, and more 


‘than elsewhere, example is more effectual than 
They are not merely to be taught out 
‘of some elementary book that they must love 
vently ‘for America, for Congress, for the | God, but you must show them that God is loved. 


rve that no wership is paid to the 


God of whom they hear, the very best instruc- 


worship, the 
tree planted 
eth forth his 
not wither.”’ 


tion will prove useless ; but by means of family 


se young plants will grow “‘like a 
by the rivers of water, that bring- 
fruit in season: his leaf also, shall 

Your children may leave the pa- 


rental roof, but they will remember in foreign 


lands the p 


rayers of that parental roof, and 


those prayers will protect them. 





It is said 


CANT. 


by some that the word cant is de- 


rived from Andrew Cant, a preacher in some 
part of Scotland, who had a peculiar style of 
“holding forth.’’ Unfortunate Andrew! What 


a@ wretched 


sin committed by its owner? 


fate has befallen his name for the 
If all the vices 


were arrayed before us, and we were obliged tu 
give our name to some of them, this would be 


one of the last that we should select. 


would wec 


t. Rather 
hoose to be Monsieur Guillotine him- 


self, or stand god-father to the gallows. Other 
demons have something to recemmend them in 


Cant isaw 


their boldness or talents; but the demon of 


hining, snuffling, contemptible imp, 


whose company is scorned by Satan himself. 
‘Is not Cant,” says Carlyle, *‘ the materia 
prima of the Devil; irom which all falsehoods, 


imbecilities, 
from which 


abominations 
no true thing can come ! 


body themselves ; 
For Cant 


is itself properly a double—distilled Lie ; the 
second power of a Lie.” Iiow many persons 


lying ! 


in all classes are guilty of this odious species of 
There is the cant of bigotry, and the 


cant of liberality ; the cant of conservatism, and 
the cant of refor ; every where the disgusting 
spirit of cant thrusts iiself, as Satan did among 


the Sons of 


the feast of 


crawled and 


God. The language of the Bible 


itself has been defiled by the men of cant as 


Aeneas was by the foul beaks and 


claws of the harpies. Over many of the most 
beautiful passages of the holy book they have 


left their filthy slime. The very 


‘“flowrets of Eden’? are covered with ‘the trail 


cf the serpent.’’ How ofien do we hear persons 
using some of the most expressive language of 





which particular measures are to be determined. 


shows they 


the scriptures with a whining, canting tone that 


do not feel its force! It is the only 


They will exer- 


In ali 


tion by the efforts to give them the appearance 
of vitality. . 

The demagogue takes the words which, when 
they had life in them, made the éye glisten and 
the heart leap,and attempts to produce the same 
effect with them when they are dead. For a 
time he may succeed in producing some effect ; 
for even the bones of the prophet brought the 
dead man to life. He may succeed in advanc- 
ing his own interests by hiding himself be- 
hind stolen words, which seem to have some- 
.| thing ia them because their outside looks so 
beautiful.—The Florimel in Spencer that was 
made of snow deceived many into the belief that 
she was the real Florimel. 

There is the cant of philanthropy as well as 
of religion and patriotism. We often hear men 
using a set of terms for which they have not the 
slightest corresponding feeling. The words: 
progress, love, brotherhood, &c., have in them- 
eelves deep significance, and when they come 
from the heart that feels their force they are holy 
words, He that steals them from their sacred 
use is guilty of the vilest sacrilege. 
have we heard persons ringing changes upon 
the word love, when every action, every expres- 
sion of the countenance, wasin a state of re- 
bellion, declaring its determination to have no- 
thing to do with the déiestahle cant. Such per- 
sons are not common liars—they lie in quad- 
ratics, to use Carlyle’s idea. They take the 
‘*words that burn,’’ and change them to tasteful 
ignes fatui with feither light nor heat, which 
lead the speaker and his hearers floundering into 
the bogs. (Louisville Examiner. 





WOMAN. 


“As the vine,’’ says Washington Irving, 
‘‘which has long twined its graceful foliage 
about the oak, and been }ifted by it into sun- 
shine, will, when the hardy plant is rifted by 


tendrils and bind up its shattered boughs; so 
it is beautifully ordained by Providence, that wo- 
man, who is the dependent and ornament 
of man, in his happier hours, should be his 
stay and solace when smitten with sudden calam, 
ity, winding herself into the rugged recesses 0 
his nature, tenderly supporting the drooping head 
and binding up the broken heart.” 





SUNDERED TIES. 


It is a painful thing to think how the purest 
and dearest tie that can exist—that which binds 
the parent to the child, and the child to the pa- 
rent—is doomed to sever by the very course of 
natore ; that a new and vivid emotion will inev- 
itably enter the heart of youth—and before that 
emotion, how cold and faint seems all that was 
held precious before! And yet so inextricab'y 
blendid are happiness and sorrow on earth, that 
fortunate, thrice fortunate, are they who have 
such ties to sever. 





THE BOOK OF BOOKS. 


The poor might enjoy the most impoitant 
vantages of the rich, had they the moral and re- 
ligious cultivation consistent with their lot, 
Books find their way inte 60k WER Comaias 
more nutriment for the intellect, imagination and 
heart, than all others; 1 mean of course the 
Bible. And I am confident that among the poor 
are those who find in that one book more enjoy- 
ment, more awakening truth, more lofty aad 


soul, than thousands of the educated find in 
hons among the rich-fiod in that superficial, tran- 


ing hours. [D1r. Channing. 





TREASON. 
John Thelwall had something very good about 
him. We were once in a beautiful recess in 
the Quantocks, when I said to him, ‘ citizen 
John, this is a fine'place to talk treason!” ‘*Nay 
citizen Samuel,"’ replied he, “it is rather a 
place to make a man forget that there is any ne- 
cessity for treason !""—Coteripcr.— Table Talk. 





DOUBTING. 


clear flame, it argues much moisture in the mat- 
ter, yet it witnessth, certainly, that there is fire y 
there: and therefore dubious questioning is} y 
much better evidence than that senseless dead- 


never truly believed, who was not made first |e 


doubt, in order that you may end in believing 
thetruth. [Leighton. 





“SLAVERY AN ESSENTIALLY BARBAROUS} } 


INSTITUTION.” 
[Fzom Dr. Bushnell’s Sermon on Barbarism 
the F'jrst Danger. } 


“Slavery, it is not to be denied, is an essenti- 
ally barbarous institution. It gives us too that 
sign, which is the perpetual distinction of har- 
barism, that it has no law of progress. The 
highest level it reaches, is the level at which 
it begins. Indeed we need not scruple to 
allow that it has yielded us one considerable 
advantage, in virtue of the fact, that it produces 
its best condition first. For while the northern 
people were generally delving in labor, for many 
generations, to create a condition ‘of comfort, 
slavery set the masters at once on @ footing of 
ease, gave them leisure for elegant intercourse, 
for unprofessional studies, and seasoned their 
character thus with that kind of cultivation 
which distinguishes men of society. A class of 
statesmen were thas raised up, Who were pre- 
prepared to figure as leaders in scenes of public 
life, where so much depends on manners and 
social address. But now the scale is changing. 
Free labor is rising, at length, into a state of 
wealth and comfort, to take the lead of Ameri- 
can.society. Mean-vhile, the foster sons of sla- 
very—the high families, the statesmen—gradu- 
ally receditig in character, as they must under 
this vicious institution, are receding also in pow- 
er and influence, and have been ever since the 
revolution. Slavery is a condition against na- 
ture; the curse of nature therefore is on it, and 
it bows to its doom, by a law as irresistible as 
gravity. Jt produces a condition of ease which 
is not the reward of labor, and a state of degra- 
dation which is not» the curse of idleness, 
-Therefore the ease it enjoys cannot but end in a 
curse, and the degradation it suffers cannot rise 
into a blessing. It nourishes imperious and vio- 
lent passions. It makes the masters solitary 
sheiks on their estates, forbidding thus the pos- 
sibility of public schools, and preventing also 


ry to the vigorous maintenance of churches. 
Gikcstion col slain thas displaced, the din- 
ner table only remains, on this hangs, io 
great part, the keeping of the social state. But 
however highly we may estimate the hamaniz- 
ing power of hospitality, 1} cannot be regarded 
as any sufficient spring of character. t is nei- 
ther a school, nor a gospel. 


religion of many, to be able to use holy words 
which they have murdered. They choke out 
the life, and then bring forward the grinning 
corpses ; galvanized, perhaps, into horrible ac- 


of barbarism sv much to 
to run wild extended, 


tet” iene ee 


first formation. 


thy kingdom come. 


: : well in erthe as hit ys in heaven. 
When there is a great deal of smoke and no | oure dayly breade. 


dut 
* 


quence. 


fected, 


soil of elegance, 
patriotic solidity and loyal a 
become the characteristics of 


for the tedium of an idle life 


honor has to character. This 


in this age demand. 


century behind his time. 


continually lower; so that now, 
territory may be described as a 


tinistry of Christ, by reason of 


er of a spendthrift institution. 


en, slavery gathers up the relics 


length has been produced what 


probably squandering the means 


the new West. Hence, the 
which has its beginning and birt 


the chances of final anar- 


a 


scarce] it 
bring with it the blessings of a un” ant fe 
complishmeots it yields are of a mock 
rather than of a real, having about the 
lation to a substantial and finished culture, that 
kind of currency 
will pass no longer ; for itis not expense with- 
out comfort, or splendor set in disorder, as dia- 
monds in pewter ; it is not airs in place of ele- 
gance, or assurance substituted for ease: nei- 
ther is it to be master of a fluent specch, or to 
garnish the same with stale quotations from the 
classics ; much less is it to live in the Don Juan 
vein, accepting barbariem by poetic inspiration— 
the same which a late noble poet, drawing out 
of Turks and pirates, became the chosen lau- 
reate of slavery—not any or all of these can 
make up such a style of man, or of life, as we 
We have come up now to 
@ point, where we look for true intellectual re- 
finement, and a ripe state of personal culture. 
But how clearly is it seen to be a violation of 
its own laws, for slavery té produce a genuine 
scholar, ora man who, in any department of 
excellence, unless it be in polities, is not a full 
And if we ask for 
what is dearer and better still, for a pure Chris- 
How often | t#@n morality, the youth of slavery are trained in 

no such habits, as are most congenial to virtue. 

The point of honor is the only principle many 

of them know. Violence and dissipation bring 

down every succeeding generation to a state 


after a hundred 


and fifty years are passed, the slave-holding 


vast missionary 


ground, and one so uncomfortable to the faithful 


its jealous temp- 


ers, and the known repugnance it has to many 
of the first maxims of the gospel, that scarcely 
a missionary can be found to enter it. 
ed with this moral decay, the resources of na- 
ture also are exhausted, and her fertile territo- 
ries changed to a desert, by the uncreating pow- 
And then, hav- 
ing made a waste where God had made a gard- 


Connect- 


of bankruptcy, 


and the baser relics still of virtue and all-manly 


the thander-bolt, cling round it with its caressing mer “ome = ere yore | oe Th ser 
‘ smal and forlorn ory. us, a 


may be called 


the bowie-knife style of civilization, and the new 
West of the South is overrun by it—a spirit of 
blood which defies all laws of God and man; 
honorable but not honest ; prompt to resent an 
injury, slack to discharge a debt; educated to 
ease, and readier, of course, when the means of 
living fail, to find them at the gaming-table or 
the race-ground, than in any work of industry— 


of living there, 


to relieve the tedium of ease itself. 

*“*Such is the influence of slavery, as it enters 
into our American social state, and imparts its 
moral type of barbarism, through emigration, to 


Mexican war, 
h in what I have 


called the bowie-knife of civilization—a war in 
the nineteen century, which, if it was not pur- 
posely begun, many are visibly determined shall 
be, a war for the extension uf slavery. 
no one political party, as some pretend, who 
made this war, but it was the whole southwest 
and west rather of all patties, instigated by a 
wild and riotous spirit of adventure, which no 
terms of reason or of Christian prudence and hu- 
manity could check. And if this war resulis, © 
ad- | 28 probably it may, in the acquisition of a vast 
western territory ,then is our great pasture ground |, —_ 


It was 


quality; 
sime re- 


‘3 





ow Fhe 


Of British 6 
ritish education 
makes Ht n part. 
a speaker are despised ; and 
(admirable institutions, under proper r i 
would mary So enesee at Oxford or 
bridge. It is commonly answered to 
madversions upon the eloquence of the 
pulpit, that a sand ay 2 to recommend 
sel, not by his eloquence, 
life, and the soundness. of his doctrine 
objection g 
be pointed out 
dissipation ; but if it were 


are duller than the dulness they defend 
Thee iasaps te eee’ mse 
der the plea, that subjects so exhaust 
terly incapable of novelty; and 
strictest sense of the word 







are wu 


principles of morals ; but ¢he modes 
ing, illustrating and enforcing a 


Smith. 





LUTHER’S MODE OF PREACHING. 


‘*I discourse as plalnly as possible, for I desire 
that the commonest people, that children, that 
servants, should understand what I say. It is 
not for the learned we go into the pulpit; they 
have their books,’’---‘‘Dr. Erasmas Alberus, 
previous to his departure for Brandenburg, 
questioned Dr. Lather as to how he ought to 
preach before the Electors. Your sermons,” 
teplied Martin, ‘‘should be addressed, not to 
princes and nobles, but to the rude, uncultivated 
commonality.. If in my discourses I were to be 
thinking about Melancthon and the other doc- 
tors, I should do no good at all ; but I preach in 
plain language to the plain, unlearned people, 
and that pleases all parties. If 1 know the 
Greek, Hebrew and Latin languages, I re- 
serve them for our learned meetings, where they 
are of use ; for at these we deal in such subtle- 
ties and such profundities that God himself, I 
wot, must sometimes marvel atus.’” [Life of 
Luther, by himself, from the French of Michelet, 
translated by Hazlitt. 





ASSOCIATIONISTS IN BOSTON. 


in the “‘Harbinger’’ of Dec. 25, written by one of 
the associate editors, (Rev. J. S. Dwight.) 
They furnish an account of what our friends, 
the Associationists, are doing in Boston, which 
the readers of the Register will, we think, be 
glad to peruse. In the New Jerusalem which 
is coming down out of heaven, there are pillars 
wrought by the Associationists which will find 
a place, and add to the strength and glory of the 
le itp—thangh of their work we 
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ed 





1300, Fader our in hevene, 


1379. 


1526. (Tindal’s Testament.) 


asses, even as we forgive them 


s from yveil. Amen. 
1589. (Coverdale’s Bible.) 


arth as it is in heaven. 


1611. 
ERSION. 


Enciiso AvTHORIZED 


Thy k 


VERSIONS OF THE LORD'S PRAYER. 


Few of our readers are perhaps aware of the 
| beautiful imagery, mure culture to the whole | great changes made in language since its 

We give below specimens of 
their general studies, and vastl, more than mil-|the Lord’s Prayer at different periods : 


Haleweyed be 


situry literature which consumes all their read-/thi name come thy kingdam, Thi will be don as 
in hevene and in earth, Oor uche dayes bred 
give us to day, And forgive our dettes, as we | 
forgiven our dettoures, And lede us not into 
temptation, Bote delyvere us of yvel. 


Amen. 


( Wickitffe’s Bible.) Our fadyr that 
art in heavenes, Halloed be thy name, Thy 
kingdom come to, Be thy will done in erthe as 
in heavene, Giive to us this day our bread over 
other substances ; And forgif to us our dettes 
as we forgivenn to our detters, and leed us not 
into temptation; But deliver us from evel. 
Amen. , 


O oure father 


which art in heven, halowed be thy name. Let 
Thy wyll be fulfilled as 


Give ys daye 


And forgeve ys oure tres- 


which trespas 


8. Leede ys not into temptation, but delyver 


Our father 


ness which most take for believing. Men that) which art in heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
know nothing in sciences, have no doubts. He} Tiy kingdom come. Thy will be done even in 
: } Give us this day our 
sensible of unbelief. Never be afraid to doubt, | daily bread. And forgive us dettes as we also 
if only you have the dispusition to believe; and | forgive oar detters, And lead us not into tempt- 
ation, but deliver us from euill; for thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glorie for uer. 
Amen. 


(Kine James’) 


Our Father which art in heaven,- 
Hallowed be thy name. Thy kingdom come. 

Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven. 

Give us this day our daily bread. 
us our debts, as we forgive our debtors. 
lead us not into temptation, bat deliver us from 
evil: For thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, for ever, Amen, Matt, vi 9—13. 
Or thus: Our Father which art in Heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name. 
Thy will be done, asin heaven, so in earth, 
Give us day by day our daily bread. And for- 
give us our sins; for we also forgive every one 
that is indebted to us, 
temptation ; but deliver us from evil. 
2--4. 


And forgive 
And 


ingdom come. 


And lead us not into 


Luke xi. 





to find it a 








comes of self-indulgence, or only seeks relief 


* 


it | adventurous preacher is 1 
And when it te : vility of the pulpit ; 





MODERN SERMONS. 


‘The great object of modern sermons is to haz- 
ard nothing : theit character is decent debility, 
which alike guards their authors from ludicrous 
errors, and precludes them from striking beau- 
ties. Every man of sense, in taking up an Eng- 
lish sermon, expecys 
full of common-place morality ; and if the fulfil- 
ment of such expectations be meritorious, the 
elergy have certainly the merit of not disap- 
pointing their readers. Yet it is curivus to con- 
sider how « body of men, so well educated, and 
so magnificently endowed as the English clergy, 
should distinguish themselves sv little in a spe- 
cies of composition to which it is their peculiar 
y, as well as their ordinary habit, to attend. 
Pulpit discourses have insensibly 
dwindled from speaking to reading ; a practice, 
of itself, sufficient to stiflle every germ of elo- 
lt is only by the fresh feelings of the 
heart that mankind can be very powerfully af- 
What can be more ludicrous than an 
orator to deliver stale indignation and fervor of a 
week old! turning over whole pages of violent 
passions, written out in German text; reading 
the tropes and apostrophes into which he is har- 
ried by the ao of = mind ; and so nrnynee > = 
: ich i a preconcer i i @ 

that condensed form of society, which is necessa— ui ced a Po ' page, that he is u 
be prejudices of the English nation have 
ed a good deal from their hatred of the 
sench ; and because that country is the native 
animation and grace, 
wkwardness 
this; so that an 
afraid of violating the 


tedivus essay, 


a certain , 
have 


and the audi- 


cannot but regard as perishable, and their entire 
idea as not destined to be realized. In the faith 
of better things to come, we would not breathe 
any other wish than that they may not labor in 
| vain, nor spend their strength for nought. But 
the day will declare the nature of their work, 
and of ours, and of every man’s; for it shall he 
revealed by fire. That shall alone perish which 
is perishable—the wood, the hay, the stubble. 
But the previous stones in the structure shall 
remain. ] 











‘*T promised you some account of the Assosia- 
tive life here in Boston. And I think the térm 
Associative life is not entirely unappropriate, 
though we have no Phalanstery, no club-house 
even, nor organization of industry, no associa- 
tion of Labor and Capital, no system of mutual 

guaranties. ‘The spirit of Universal Unity, 
| however, does to a very delightful degree, al- 
‘though it may be very imperfectly. pervade and 
and animate our little circle. We are notinany; 
some fifty names, or so, are so far pledged to 
the cause as to contribute to the weekly reat, 
and attend more or less the meetings of the Bos- 
ton Union. 

The number of constant and devoted attend- 
ants, of real co-operators, may be set as low as 


thirty, a fair share of whom are women. 
a o . a 





‘ 


‘*This little handfu! of people are expending, 
at the present rate, not less than a thousand do. 
lars per annum on the Associative cause ; and 
this, considering the poverty of nearly all of 
them, is good evidence that they are in earnest. 
They pledge twe hundred dollars to the funds of 
the American Union ; two hundred more —_ 
have resolved to raise, if possible, in direct 
of the Harbinger this current year; at* an 4 

sé of at least three hundred dollars they h 

ired and furvished a hall for their various meet- 
ings, and to be a centre of their missionary oper- 
ations in the city; and the remainder of the 
thousand probably is more than made up by 
their contributions to the support of Associative 

reaching on Sunday. Our ‘Union Hall,"’ at 
LNo. 30 Bromfield street, though more contracted 
than we could desire, is a cheerful, comforta- 
ble place, tastefully fitted out and.decorated 
with pictures and appropriate emblems, (mostly 
by the personal labor of the ladies, who have 
expended days and weeks of toil there) provided 
with a piano-forte, &c. It is quite a little oasis 
in the waste of civilization; for though there are 
more spacious and more splendid, and more fash- 
ionable places all about us; there are none 
where good taste and good feeling, and high 
purpose and pore friendship make a sweeter 
sunshine. 

In the evening the hard-toiling Associationist 
returns from his civilized drudgery, and enters 
here a charmed circle; finds a home most 
strengthening and inspiring ; meets brothers and 
sisters who are inspired by the same hope with 
him, in whose conversation he is constantly en- 
tering and helping them to enter more deeply 
into the inexhaustible slgnificance of the great 
doctriae of Universal Unity.. Here he meets 
cultivated, intelligent, suggestive minds; and 
not minds of the dilettante order, but minds 
which are in earnest, and which have learn 
that the human intellect receives in La gr 
as it gives, and that the irvest way to see ig h 
and renewal of the intellectual force 1s a 
the love of the neighbor and the ee rv 
the delicate instinct, fairy grace, and fostering 

ide ever innocent and 
sympathy of woman resid b : 
elevating amusements, forming r’ pein 0 wi 
cial sphere. Here music, such a8 8 taste 
can contrive to extract even oat of small means, 
music select, significant and deep, from the 
works of the composers who had genius, Beet- 
hoven, Mozart, Schubert, Mendelssohn, as well 
as the Italians, gives 4,fortaste of future harmo- 
ny. Here a work of mutual education goes on, 
both social, intellectual and practical; a beauti- 
fal experiment in social chemistry. * * * * * 
iho. sateiamanh intelligence, and cheer- 
fulness, and at the bettom of the whole @ deep. 
religion, which makes no preteéace, know 
neither cant nor fear, are doing their best eo 
balm that little humble room with very 
apomes, . ig Siig Ga gh OS 
’ nized our Union : 
ie ota ach wih own hed 





into three dis- 


"oN. 8. FOLSOM, EDITOR. 
diowe Sotta Yeap ap taba, ss lle ars tha : 


the study of eloquence 
The exterior graces of 
. fh ene 


) 


ani- 
lish 


but by the purity of 
>; an 
‘00d enough, if any connection could 

between eloquence, heresy and 
1 possible for a man to 
live well, preach well, and teach well, at the 


same time, such objections, only on a 
supposed incommpatibhhny of these good qualities, 


very 
( ty, ig that 
which was never said before, at any time, or in 
any place, this may be true enough, of the first 


of expand- 


theme are capable of infinate variety ; Set they 
were not, this might be a very good reason for 
preaching common-place sermons, but is a very 
bad one for publishing them.’’ [Rev. Sidney 


[We take the following extracts from a letter . 
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and its own mode of managing its affairs. One 
we call the Group or Socia, Cutture, which 
represents the Union, so far as Suciety is itsend; 
undertaking and managing the whole business 
of social entertainments ; devising and contriving 
elegant and refining amusements ; exercising the 
bospitality of the Baice in all ways iaternally 
and externally ; and seeking to diffuse a sphere 
of courtesy and kindliness and grace throughout 
our interceurse. The chief of this deparunent 
is naturally and properly a woman, for where 
woman’s delicate instinct does not givé law, 
there is never true society. And she gives law 
in a more effective way than any moral way ; 
she gives it in the way of genius, after Goethe's 
definition—**A man of genius is he who by Be- 
ing and Doing makes laws.’’ Our Social Group 
at present gives a social party once in a month ; 
each time in a different tone ; at one time it Is 
essentially musical, other things being secunda- 
ry; at another time, conversational ; at another 
time dramatic, perhaps; and at another time, 
essentially light-footed ; on each occasion the 
spirits who have most attraction and most talent 
in this* special way presiding. Thay also are 
charged with the getting up of all occasional 
festivities, as Christmas, Eourier’s Birth-Day, 
&c. But besides these elaborate festivities, they 
will hold more frequent and informal sessions ; 
it is for them to tip off the close of every meet- 
ing, whether for business or study, with a little 
of their warm and genial light, reminding us 
that every thing in a true order flows back into 
the social, and that suciety is indeed the pivotal 
ene @meng all man’s relations. I had neatly 
forgotten to say, that these social parties are 
also looked to in some measure as a means of 
drawing others into the Associative sphere, as 
well as of eking out the funds of the cause a 
little, if they more than pay their own way, by 
the sale of tickets. And here let it be under- 
steed, that each Group collects and manages its 
separate funds, and does not trench upon the 
genera! Rent of the Boston Union, to sustain its 
operations. 

Our second branch we call the Grovr or In- 
DocTRINATION. Its object is the stady and dif- 
fusion of the theory, the doctrine of Association, 
or more properly of the great science of Unr- 
versal Unity. Those of our members who 
wish to study into the scientific grounds of As- 
sociation ; to cultivate any of the branches of 
universal analogy by way of illustration of the 
social science ; or understandingly to read, com- 
pare and critize what Fourier, and Swedenborg, 
and other great minds have brought to light 
concerning. the true doctrine of man’s life and 
destiny, join themselves to this Group, 
which represents the Boston Union under its 
theoretic, or inquiring and teaching aspect. 
Lectures, conferences, classes for study, wheth- 
er of Association directly or of branches of sci- 
ence which shéd light upon it, libraries, reading 

‘rooms, illustrations, &c., all fall aaturally ander 
its charge. At present this Group holds a ses- 
sion every Wednesday evening, which is open 
to the public, for a systematic and critical ex- 
amination of Fourier’s doctrines of society. The 
chief reads, with comments, from the Vew In- 
dustrial World of Fourier, giving such intro- 
ductory essays upon the principal points involved 
in the lesson, as he can find time to mature. 
Then the chapter is discussed by the whole as- 
sembly, questions, criticisms, illustrations, being 
encouraged on all sides. * * * At each 
session we review the leading topics ot the last 
reading, giving an opportunity for fresher and 
better statements, and for such illustrations of 
each point as each one’s experience or thought 


can furnish after a week's reflection on it. This | it is sufficient to say that Coleridge, on the same | 
is the central and pivotal exercise of the Group year with receiving his pension, 1798, went to } him.” 


of Indoctrination—the main trunk of its studies. 
But there is room for ramification without limits. | 
Already one little sub-group or circle has organ- 
ized itself for the study of Swedenborg’s thought, 
as set forth in his Divine Love and Wisdom; 
there is another furming for the stud vy of Mathe- 
matics ; there will be others for the theory of 
Music, Chemistry, &c.; and those who culti- 


In the second place, in regard to any “‘pallia- 
ting tone” whith ‘“‘seems to run through the 
editorial in question,” —it is difficalt perhaps to 
avoid this impression, if on the one hand it is 
maintained, in a particular instance, that a man 
is base, mercenary, unjust, false, despicable, 
with no redeeming moral features; and on the 
other it is defended that he is not so vile as he 
has been represented; if especially a false charge 
is alleged against him, inthe midst of actual 
guiltin other matters, and an attempt is made to 
refute it. 

Our correspondent seems to wish to show, 
that in regard to the conversion of Col- 
eridge to Orthodoxy, we mistook his meaning in 
‘‘what he stated in a former communication.’’ 
He directs us to ‘see by the context,’’ that “the 
change” affirmed ‘‘was from the ardor of a Uni- 
tarian clergyman seeking to win proselytes to 
his chosen creed; that “this change commenced 
for £150 a year.” Now what did he reaily 
say? 

It was that the Wedgewoods sought to ‘‘pre- 
vent his devoting his life to what they consider- 
ed heresy ;” that the change commenced for 
“neither more nor less than a bribe of £150 a 
year;”’ that ‘the conscience of Coleridge stood 
out against the offer of £100, but on its being 
raised to £150, then like a skilful auctioneer, 
despairing of a higher bid, he let fall the hammer, 
and knocked himself down low enough ”’— 
‘‘comment,”’ he adds, ‘‘isunnecessary.”’ In oth- 
er words, he asserted that the Messrs. Wedge- 
wood bought off Coleridge from preaching Uni- 
tarianism, as the ministers of the Crown buy off 








| should be enabled to devote himself wholly to 


a talented member on the side of the opposition. 
We are very far from wishing to hold our cor- 
respondent to the terms of his original charge, 
if he seeks to withdraw it, though he does not 
withdraw it openly and fairly. But he does not 
allow us this privilege; for he implies the charge 
afresh when he says, in his Jast communication , 
“it was rather a singular coincidence that his 
Unitarianism should be all before, and his Or- 
thodoxy all after, his receipt of the annuity.” 
In confirmation of what was said on this point 
in the editorial, we take the liberty to state, 
that some female connections of the Messrs. 
Wedgewood now visiting in this country, on 
being questioned by a Unitarian clergyman of 
this city respecting the annuity,—they knowing 
nothing of what had just appeared in the Regis- 
ter on the subject,—replied that they had pe- 
rused the original manuscript letters, and never 
supposed there was any other understanding by | 
the parties concerned, except that Coleridge | 





literary pursuits. 





Bat our correspondent asks, ‘‘How should | 


his Unitarianism be all before his annuity! ’’ | 
'In reply, it may be asked, How does our corres- | 


| 
f 





vate these separate fields will bring illustrations 
from their several sources tu the » 
ings in the Social Science upon Wednesday 
evenings. A great degree of interest and earn- 
estness has thus far manifested itself in these 
meetings. Quite a number of visitors have been 
present and listened with apparent desire to be 
infermed ; and it is intended to issue circulars 
to persons of hamane intelligence, 'o whose at- 
tention we feel that these ought to be fully and 
fairly presented, inviting them to come and help 
us sift them to the bottom, and prove whether 
the science of Attractive Industry be nothing but 
a dream, and Fourier’s vision of a harmonie so- 
ciety only a Fool’s Paradise. The profound 
discourses of our brother, W. H. Channing, 
before the Religious Union, at this time, on the 
nature and destiny of man, cover the same 
ground with the present studies of the Group, 
and review the whole field from the highest re- 
ligious stand-point. ; 
Finally, we have our Group or Practica. 
AFFAirs. 


and Means, in the widest sense, viewing them- | 


selves as stewards of the associative cause in 
this locality. The practical talent of the Union 
concentrates itself and comes to its fittest head 
in this Group. Its object is to study and to for- 
ward every means of strengthening the financial 
position for laboring for that cause pecuniarily or 
otherwise: to devise the material means for car- 
rying out the projects of the Union; to agitate 
all practical guaranty movements, sa plans of 
associative club-house, common stores, cumbined 
industry or economy in any practical form ; and 
generally to trade, as it were, upon the associa- 
tive capital, with a view 1o its increase for the 
promotion of Association. As yet this Group 
has found small means to work with; but this 
concentration of the most practical and enterpris- 
ing upon this end will not result in nothing. 
The first step has been taken by our ladies, who 
this dayyopen in our Union 100m their sale of 
fancy g0ods, simple, delicate refreshments, &c., 
in aid of the funds of the cause. * od 2 

But in a higher and still truer sense do all our 
movements find their unity in our “Religious 
Union of Associationists;’* and by a just coinci- 
dence, the brother who is officially the president 
of our Union, and represenis its unity to us, is 
also our minister and chief in our religious wor- 
ship. 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 


BOSTON, JANUARY, 8, 1848. 




















PRACTICAL RIGHTEOUSNESS.—COLERIDGE. 
The author of the article on ‘‘Coleridge”’ 
which appeared in the Register not long ago, 
in connexion with some editorial strictures upon 
it, has, in his commanication of last week on 
**Practical Righteousness,’’ replied to those 
strictures. As the subject involves important 
principles, we very willingly resume it,—solici- 
tous not to carry a point, but to maintain the 
truth. 
was setting a ‘‘trap,”” we might perhaps have 
beea more wary; but if he has found his ‘‘trap”’ 
sprung, we nevertheless protest against his hav- 
ing “‘caught’’ us. How far this particular fig- 
ure of ‘the trap ’’ was suggested to him by the 
fear that he himself was ‘‘caught ’’ relying, too 
confidently, on the assertions of the ‘North 
American,’’ we leave him to confess. 
. In the first place, we say that we did not jus- 
tify the faults of Coleridge. We distinctly ac- 
knowledged that our correspondent’s article had 
**much trath and force as a sketch of a few fea- 
tures, but that it was ‘‘not all trae, nor in all re- 
spects just.’’ How could we deny there was 
‘*much trath ”’ in it, when we had seen such a 
confession from Coleridge as the following :— 
‘‘(n the one erime of opium, what crime have 
I not made myself guilty of !—Ingratitude to 
my Maker! and to my benefactors—injostice ! 
and unnatural cruelty to my poor children !— 
self-contempt for my repeated breach of promise, 
nay, too often, actual falsehood | ’’—[Ceitle’s 


Reminiscences, p 292.] 


| pondent know that it was all before? If he means, | 


by Unitarianism, his preaching it in the pulpit, | 
| 


Germany; and anybody who knows his engage- | 
ments afterwards, will hardly ask why he did 
not preach. But there is more to be said. Al 
decided change was not known, accoiding to | 
Cottle, (pp. 241, 248,) to have taken place until | 
the year 1807—nine years after the receipt of the 


he had the power to overcome sin; that in the 
influence flowing from Christ, was the healing 
power for that same infirmity of will. *1f our 
correspondent insists on putting us in error here, 
he must put St. Pavl in company with us, who, 
in the passage we before quoted, felt and confessed 
his moral weakness,and saw the means of strength 
and deliverance in Christ—nay, he will be at 
issue with the Master himself, who, with a eig- 
nificance reaching, as we believe, to the moral 
condition of man, said to his disciples, —‘* With- 
out Mg, ye can do nothing.’’—There, we repeat 
it, is this fact of man’s infirmity of will—mean- 
ing by it not that a man cannot will, cannot re- 
solve, but that he has not a perfect executive 
practical will, does not perform that which is 
good to the extent that he often wills it. This, 
as we believe, is partly constitutional, and partly 
(to the degree in which a man is culpable) volun- 
tary. {nsome it is comparatively strong, in 
others weak, in none perfect. The repemp- 
TION of this enslaved will is through Curis. 

We have said we did not justify ‘Coleridge, 
nor palliate his real faults. The fear lest we 
should be understood to palliate them, kept us 
from saying any thing (as we thought could be 
said) in respect to some of the other charges in 
our correspondent’s first communication. 

We will however now throw aside those 
fears, and say what we shall produce vouchers 
for. IfColeridge burdened Southey with the 
support of his wife, (who was Southey’s wife's 
sister,) he gave her the half of his annuity, which 
was all he was receiving —the other half having 
been withdrawn by one of the brothers Wedye- 
wood. (Reminis. p. 279.) If he stood aloof 
from those whom he once loved, it was in part 
because, in the language of his daughter, he 
was ‘*too sensible of, or quick to imagine, short 
comings of love and esteem’’—(Introduc. to 
Biog. Lit. p, 33—) and in his alienation, he was 
guilty in common with Milton. If he refused 
to open their letters, the reason is supplied in a 
letter of his own to Cottle, who wrote him a re- 
monstrance against his criminal use of opium— 
“You have poured oil of vitriol in the raw and 
festering wound of an old friend’s conscience. | 
1 but barely glanced at the middle of the first | 





page of your letter, and have seen no morte of | 
it—not from resentment, God forbid! but from 
the state of my bodily and mental sufferings, 
that scarcely permitted human fortitude to let in | 
a new visiter of affliction.”” (Rem. p. 272.) If, 
he took from Schelling, he says, in his own 
Biog. Lit., where the ‘‘plagiarisms’’ occor— 
‘Let whatsoever shall be found in this or any 
future work of mine that resembles, or coincides 
with, the doctrines of my German predecessor, 
though contemporary, be wholly attributed to 
him."’ ‘ch. ix. p. 273.) And Schelling him- 
selfsays, ‘‘I took occasion in my letters to vin- 
dicate him from the charge, which has been 
brought against him, of plagiarizing from me ; 
and I said thatit was I rather who owed much to 
(Introduc, p. 26.) If his daughter has 
“allowed that he was not sufficiently considerate | 
of other men’s property,’’ she has also said, “he | 





| was profuse of his own, (Intreduc. p. 11,) and | 


that “he loved te share what he had with others.”’ | 
If he received £300 from De Quincy, on ex- | 
pres8 conditions of which he invariably evaded 


annuity. Our correspondent, to say the least, | the fulfilment, those conditions were self-impos- 
~~= =-* annsidetate in bis last insinuation. And | ed ; for De Quincy desired to give it outright, 


he will not, we trust, receive it as a mere Row- 
land for his Oliver, if we say, that while, in his | 


opinion, the ‘‘palliating tone” of the editorial in| 
questivn, ‘carried out consistently, would over- | 


| turn all our judicial tribonals,”’ his own remarks | 
| . ° ~~ : | 
| are of a character which, in our opinion, if **car- | 


| ried out consistently,” would find ‘‘our judicial | 


tribunals "’ enough to do. 
We turn now to consider how our correspon- 


on learnina fem Catia shat Caleridge m his | 
: — i 
“pecuniary affairs was a Jegitimate son of gent- | 


us’ (Rem. pp. 253—5.) If he boirowed money | 
ot his publisher Cottle, he meant to pay it in 
the coinage of his brain. There is, we admit, 
enough to bend his sbdul in deep contrition ; 
there is, especially, in the desertion of his fami- 
ly under whatever circumstances of even partial 
support and her being, with friends, great sin. | 


ident has met another pointin the editorial, in| But neither in this matter nor in others 18 there | 
| which it was asserted that *‘there was not in the | that unrelieved, tota] moral depravity—that un- 


This is in fact «Committee of Ways | 


Had we known that our correspondent @ 


sort of Unitarianism Coleridge had adopted, the 
| balm he needed fur a wounded spirit. For it 
was rationalism. And we believe there are) 
| consciences less burdened with sin than his af-| 
| terwards became, that rationalism cannot satis- | 
| fy.”’ To this our correspondent replies, that it | 
jis ** substantially endorsing his own epiaica, | 
that Coleridge was not the man to like a the-| 
| ology insisting on practical righteousness so un- | 
|comprisingly as Unitarianism does.”” For, he! 
| adds, ‘there is no difference between Rational- | 
‘ism and other Unitarianism on the paramount | 
| necessity of practical righteousness.’’ It is pos- | 
sible we may have expreseed ourselves very im- 
perfectly and obscurely— so widely has our cor-| 
| respondent missed our meaning. But we will try | 
to be understood, the present time. We mean, 
Lohan, to say, as we thought we should be under- 
|stood before, that by Rationalism we meant) 
| Naturalism—and we have it under Coleridge's | 
jown hand, in a letter to his wife’s brother, that 


he ‘‘was at times almost a Naturalist.’ (Cot- 


mitigated haseness---to justify the character 
diawn of him by our correspondent, who we! 
supposed only spoke by a figure of poetry, whea 
in his first communication he called him ‘‘next 
to Bacon, the greatest, meanest of mankind,’ 
but who in his last communication shows he 
spake only his just convictions, while he now 
says more emphatically, he was in fact ‘ta great 
deal meaner than Bacon, counting acts of base- 
ness.”’ 

There remains yet another point of view, in 
which we have not yet regarded Coleridge. It 
is true that he sinned, deeply sinned—this we 
affirm without reserve. It is true that he be- 
came intemperate with spirit, and intemperate 
with opium. Wat was used at first asa relief, 
was persisted in as an indulgence, until, like 
many other men of noble nature, he became, 
for a time, a sot—a miserably debased sot. 
This aggravated all his constitutional! infirmities, 
and was the parent crime of other crimes. He 
suffered even in this life a tremendous retribu- 


tle, p. 251.) Rationalism, or Naturalism, in | tion, **Conceive,’’said he in a letter to his friend, 
} 


| our view, excludes many of the motives and influ- 
| ences contained in the Gospel, which are necessary 
|to recover man from sin—in other words, ne- 
j ouepery to redeem man from iniquity. We con- 
tend that man, under the dominion of sin,—un- 
der bondage to bad habits, is in need of a strong- 
er power than Rationalism supplies to enable 
‘him to attain to the practical righteousness 
which eveti as a Rationalist he may perceive to 
be ademand of his nature. And it is in the 
truths revealed particularly by Christ; it is in 
Christ’s special revelation of the Father, that 
man has the needed moral power. That reve- 
lation is in Christ’s teachings, life, sufferings, 
death, resurrection and ascension, ‘*The balm ” 
(we adopted the word from our correspondent's 
first communication) ‘‘the balm Coleridge sought 
in religion was’’ not ‘‘something to make up for 
the absence of practical righteousness’’—it was 
something to furnish it; to produ it where it 
was not, and where he felt, by his own unaided 
strength, or by mere willing, independently of 
the special] aids in Christ, it could not be pro- 
|duced. Is this a ‘‘sentimental periphrasis,” 
as our correspondent terms it? Is this to ‘‘iden- 
tify moral enthusiasm with holiness of life?’’ 
Our correspondent of course will exercise his 
privilege to call such a faith wha he pleases. 
If it be sentimentalism, then we are sentimen- 
talists. But let him not say that it excludes 
practical righteousness. It is entertained chief- 
ly as the motive power to produce practical righ- 
teousness. It is embraced for the sake of the 
practical righteousness for which it is not the 
substitute, but of which it is the means. He 
may moreover, if he chooses, question whether 
the natural, or the supernatural view of Chris- 
tianity is most efficacious. . But . for ourselves 
we hold the superior efficacy of the supernatu- 
ral. 


It was in further illastration of this point, that 
we instanced Coleridge’s ‘infirmity of will.’’ 
It was not to excuse his sin, but to show, as we 
did in immediate connection, that in Christ alone 





| Mr. Wade, bearing date of 1814 already quoted, 
(Rem. p. 292) ‘‘conceiye a pvor miserable 
wretch, who for many years has been attempt- 
ing to beat off pain by a constant recurrence to 
the vice that reproduces it. Conceive a spirit in 
hell, employed in tracing out for others the road 
to that heaven from which his crimes exclude 
him !'’—Let others take warning from his mis- 
ery. It was his own solemn request to his 
friend, in this same letter of 1814, that “‘a full 
and unqualified narsation of his wretchedness 
and of its guilty cause, should te made public, 
that at least some little good might be effected 
by the direful example.” 


Coleridge lived twenty years after this, though 
as the author of Reminiscences says, ‘with ma- 
ny mementoes of decay.’’ Perhaps.he did not 
instantly reform ; but there can be no doubt that 
fur the last fifteen years of his life—of which 
our eorrespondent has taken no notice, the hope 
expressed by Mr. Cottle was well founded—that 
‘the season of solemn reflection had arrived ; 
that his talents were no longer partially buried.” 
Toward the close of his life, there appeared a 
letter from him addressed to a god-son, for which 
we have not space, but which impressed Mr. 
Cottle so deeply that he exelaims—*Before the 
effect of this letter, the eccentricities of S. T. 
Coleridge—-his indiscretions, his frailties, vanish 
away,’’ (p. 296.) We have also a declaration 
under De Quincy’s hand, in a comparison be- 
tween Kant and Coleridge, in which he says of 
the former, that ‘‘he had no love, no faith, no 
self-distrust, no humility, no child-like docility ; 
all which qualities belonged essentially to Coler- 
idge’s mind, and waitep ONLY FoR MANHOOD 
AND FOR SORROW TO BRING THEM FORWARD.”’ 
(Introduce. to Biog. Lit, p- 101.) 


Surely our correspondent, as a Christian man, 
should not overlook this section of the life of 
Coleridge. Surely as an honest and just man he 
should take these facts into account in forming 
his judgment—if indeed he believes them ; and 
wego not see how he can deny them, for they 














rest on the authority of the same book of Cottle 
which also gives us the knowledge of the faults 
so freely spread all abroad. But, as we have inti- 
mated, we do not think our correspondent had 
read the book of Reminiscences when he wrote 
his article, but relied on the article in the North 
American. Certainly he had not read the edi- 
tion of the Biog. Lit. to which he (and aleo the 
Noith American) refers, whose ‘*Introduction,’’ 
which is so interesting a filial tribute from Mrs. 
Henry N. Coleridge, contains many facts in 
the light of waich he never would have made 
his charges, or sought to defend them. 

We are far from supposing Coleridge ever 
became perfect. From some of his besetting 
sins—especially from his arrogance, (be himself 
confesses he was ‘‘naturally arrogant,’’ Rem. 
p. 229,) he may never have been wholly freed. 
We think we see it often in his Table Talk, 
oftener there than in his more elaborate writings. 
From the effects of his-opium-eating he never 
wholly escaped, though he did from the habit of 
it ; he never could behold truth afterwards with 
a steady face, but was dreamy and vague where 
some of his Orthodox friends think he saw the 
mysteries of the Divine nature. Let the veil be 
taken away from his faults and vices, but let it 
not be taken off from these to be thrown over 
his virtues. Let the section of his life be sur- 
veyed, in which he so grievwusly sinned, but let 
not this be so exhibited as to produce the im- 
pression that he was only bad, and that contin- 
ually. ° 





ORTHODOXY OF MILTON. 


BY REV. DR. ALEXANDER. 


No doubt seems to have been entertained of 
the stern theology of the author of Pdradise 
Lost, until about the commencement of the pres- 
ent century, when 4 manuscript was found, con- 
taining @ kind of system of theology, in which} 
Arian opinions respecting the person of Christ, | 
are distinctly avowed, and also some very crude | 
and extravagant opinions on several other sub-| 
jects. As there seems to be little doubt about | 
the genuineness of this work, the only question | 
of importance relating to it is, at what period | 
of Mikton’s life was this treatise written? If, 
late in life, then it must be admitted to contain) 





| his matured sentiments ; but if early in life, the 


inference is that he changed his opinions after | 
mature study. The probability is, that this was, 
a juvenile production, written soon after his re-| 
turn trom Italy ; for had it been the result of his! 
matarer studies, there is astrong probability that, 
he would himself have given it to the world;) 
for though it centains opinions differing from 
the commonly received doctrines, Milton was 
nota man to conceal his opinions, or withhold 
them through fear of public censure or clamor. 
Never existed « man of more independent mind, 
and one more fearless in publishing his real opin- 
ious. If orthodox opinions have been clearly 
and boldly avowed in his maturer writings, the 
inference seems probable, that this treause cou- 
tains the early speculations of an ardent and | 
vigorous mind, which, though written out with | 
care, he never would have consented to publish | 
in the more mature pesiod of his life. This! 
opinion is expressed by the author of a memoir) 
of Milton, prefixed to his ‘*Prose Works,”’ pub- | 
lished in Philadelphia by Herman Hooker, in | 
1845. This writer, in speaking of the **Trea- | 
tise on Christian Doctrine,’’ says :—‘* That work | 
he would never have given to the press himself, 
and which is, on every account, less worthy of 
praise than any of his other productions, (and) | 
was probably composed during the first years 
after his return from Italy, and is the substance 
of familiar lectures to his pupils on theology. 
He bad studi the nature of ovr Savior before 

aneind atin, he sirength of its maturity, a8 
their sight was darkened.—In the end he was 
right. In noneof his great works is there a 
passage from which it can be inferred that he} 
was an Arian; and in the very last of his writ-| 
ings he declares that ‘‘the doctrine of the Trini- 
ty is a plain doctrine in Scripture.’ ”’ 

The author does not refer usto the place 
whence this testimony is taken ; butin his work 
on “the Reformation in England,” there is a| 
remarkable prayer of this great man, from which 
the following is an extract :— 

“Thou, therefore, that sitteth in light and! 
glory, unapproachable Parent of angels and men ! | 
Next, thee, limplore, omnipotent King, Re- | 
deemer of the last remnant, whose nature thou | 
didst assume, ineffable and everlasting love! And | 
thou, the third subsistence of Divine Infinitude, | 
illumining Spirit, the joy and solace of created | 
things ! Onetrepersonal Godhead! Look upon | 
this thy poor and’ almost expiring chureh,”’ &c. 
— Milton's Prose Works, vol. 1., page 33.— 
(Pres. Herald. 

The above article has recently appeared in the 
leading Orthodox newspapers, and is going the 
rounds. It is not worth while to contend over 
Milton's faith, whether it was Trinitarian or 
Unitarian, Asan authority, his name will not 
weigh much; for he seems to have believed 
the material nature of the Deity—the eternity of 
matter, as well as the lawfulness of divorce for 
reasons that virtually amount to divorce at will. 
But still it ie well to ascertain his real helief on 
a doctrine so interesting as that which is involv- 
ed in the qnestion of the Trinity or Unity of 
God. How do the facts appear, as alleged by 
Rev. Dr. Alexander, and Mr. Herman Hooker 
above ? 

Milton returned from Italy in August i639. 
The Tract on ‘‘the Reformation in England” from 
which the Trinitarian declaration is taken, was 
published in 1641—only two years after his re- 
turn. Is it credible that the Treatise on Chris- 
tian Doctrine should have been comosed within 
that brief period, in addition to all his other 
known engagements! that Mi!ton should have 
passed through such a change of views between 
the writing down of his Arian faith and the ut- 
terance of the Trinitarian prayer? 

But further, it is known that he used, for his 
manual of instruction in theology in his school, 
‘ta short system gzthered from the writers that 
were then fashionable ig the Dutch universities’’— 
and these were Orthodox, (See Johnson’s Life 
of Milton.) 

Mr. Macauley alsosays, ‘we can scarcely con- 
ceive that any person could have read the Para- 
dise Lost, without suspecting his Arianism,” 
(See Life of Milton.) Surely ovr Orthodox 
brethren have a desperate case to manage, in con- 
tending for Milton's Orthodoxy. They most 
consent, however reluctantly, to abandon him to 
the Unitarians. Itis strange that Mr. Herman 
Hooker should not have cited, if he could, tract 
and page where he asserts, that in the very last 
of his writings “Milton declares the doctrine of 
the Trinity to be a plain doctrine in Scripture.”’ 
It is stranger still that such a man as Dr. Alexan- 
der should have built an argument on so weak a 
foundation. 
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IL? It is stated in the last No. of the Alliance 
and Visiter, that Rev. J. O. Choules, DD., has 
become associate editor of that paper---still con- 
tinuing his pastoral relation to his Church in 
Newport, R. I. 





Ic> Some articles are deferred, and requests 
not complied with, only because they came too 
Jate, and when other matter was in the hands of 
the compositors. 








CHRISTIAN REGISTER. ~ 


For the Register. 
A SHORT SERMON FOR PARENTS- 

It is said that when the mother of Washington 
‘vas asked how she had formed the character of 
her son, she replied, that she had endeavored 
early to teach him three things, obedience, dili- 
gence and truth. No better advice can be given 
to any parent. 

Teach your child to obey. Let it be the first 
lesson. You can hardly begin too soon, One 
of the most successful parents that I have known, 
said tha: this point was usually settled between 
him and his children before they were three months 
old. But it requires constant care to keep up 
the habit of obedience, and especially to do it in 
such a way as not to break down the strength of 
a child’s character. 

Teach your child to be diligent. The habit 
of being always employed is a great safeguard 
through life, as well as essential to the culture of 
almost every virtue. Nothing can be more 
foolish than the idea, which some parents have, 
that it is not respectable to set their children to 
wotk. Play is a good thing. Innocent recrea- 
tion is an employment, and a child may learn to 
be diligent in that as well as in other things. 
But let him learn early to be useful. 

As to truth, it is the one essential thing. Let 
everything else be sacrificed rather than that. 
Without it what dependance can you place on 
your child? And be sure to do nothing your- 
self, which may countenance any species of pre- 
varication or fa'sehood. Yet how many parents 
do teach their children-the first lessons of de- 


ception. *,* 





For the Register. 

Mr. Pace, Principal of the N. Y. Nor- 
mal School. 

The sudden decease of this devoted laborer in 
the cause of Education filled us with a regret 
we cannot express. ‘The loss ofno mere potiti- 
cian could be such a public calamity. Received 
at first with jealousy, he was gradually finding 
his way to the heart of a generous and growing 
State—a State whose school system is the best 
in the world upon paper, and the worst in prac- 
tice compared with its promise. Mr. Page 
seemed tu us to possess patience and energy, 
judgment and enterprise, candor to those that 
differed from him, with sufficient firmness in his 
own opinions. We fear that he sacrificed him- 
self to his great work. ° 





NEED OF ACCURACY. 


We present the article below, with the errors 
in grammatical structure, &c., in the para- 
graph—* You leave it . . . possibly be.’’ Sen- 
ex, in insisting so strongly on accuracy, ought 
certainly to be himself accarate, We leave it 
standing as it is, to show what burden an edi- 
tor must bear, to correct inaccuracies of man- 
uscript, besides that which Senex imposes. 


January 3d, 1848. 


To tue Epiror or tHe Cu, Recister :-=* 

Sirx,—lIn Saturday's paper, you were unlucky 
in the correction of the preceding Christian Reg- 
ister. 1 believe you have left the passage with 
three errors in it. 

The true reading is 

mutato nomine, de te 
Fabula narratur. 
Hor. Car. I. 1,69—70. 

You leave it 

Nomine mutato, fabula de te narretur. 

Fo: Nomine mutato, read inutato nemine, 

For narretur, read narratur. 
and it is left as an Hexameter, which it cannot 
possibly be. 

As | have always taken much interest in the 
Christian Register, 1 am proportionally morti- 
fied when I find errors in it. Even ty pographi- 
cal errors always displease ; implying some de- 
gree of negligence in the Editor, and of course, 
disrespect to the reader. Whoever expects ac- 
curacy trom the proof-reader in a printing office, 
will assuredly be disappointed. No: indeed 
ought this to be expected. The proof-reader 
reads mechanically, and pays little attention to 
the sense, which he often very imperfectly com- 
prenends. Without this attention to the mean- 
ing, errors cannot be avoided, especially in Lat- 
in, &c, quotations. I conceive that the Editor 
of any work is bound, not only to point out the 
mistakes of the Printer, but to see that they are 
rectified. If errors are observed, the reader, 
besides being displeased, as I said, is apt to sup- 
pose, that a similar negligence may pervade the 
judgment, and perhaps the logic of the writer. 
In short, his confidence in the Editor is consid- 
etably diminished. 

You will excuse, Sir, the plainness of these 
remarks. The Christian Register holds a high 
character for ability and accuracy. This, | hope, 
it wall always preserve. 


Sir, your obedient servant, Senex. 


Repuy. 

We are very glad to have the Register right 
at last on any point where there has been an er- 
ror. Senex imposes a heavy burden indeed— 
one, it is safe to say, borne by no editor of any 
newspaper. For ourselves, we cannot stand by 
the press, and see whether in every case there 
be a revise or not, (as there ought to be,) and 
whether every error, either not found before, or 
still remaining, is corrected in the revise. No 
former editor of the Register has ever had such 
a task enjoined—and, in a word, it is utterly im- 
practicable. In regard to accuracy of typog- 
raphy, we have been assured by those must 
familiar with the Register, and most observant 
of what it contains, that at no period has it been 
more accurate than for the Jast six months. If 
Senex will come and try the experiment of proof 
reading and proof correcting, one week, in an 
office where so many papers are set up, and 
where each must go to press in a certain limit- 
ed time,—if he dves not then-say, ‘I have 
seen an end of all perfection,’ we will consent 
to be counted ‘the chief of ’’—blunderers. 

As to the quotation in question, we corrected it 
according lo the manuscript. We had not time 
to refer to our Horace. We were about to 
write ‘‘narratur’’ from our own memory, but as 
it would be good sense to sav, ‘‘The name 
changed,and the story may be told of yourself,” 
—we let it pass. 

One request of Senex—will he ask any book- 
publisher whether a book was ever published, 
entirely immaculate, even with four or five read- 
ings of the proof sheetst If not a book, how 
much less a newspaper! But we do verily try 
hard for an accurate sheet—and no conviction 
that “to err is human” makes us less vigilant. 

al 


UP Sperinerietp. The Installation of Rev. 
Mr. Simmuns, is to take place on the 9th of 








“one in connexion with Venice, you are to con- 








Feb. next. 


ae - he For the Register. ae 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE- 
Fiorence, Nov 9, 1847, 

I was rightly advised as to the value of moon. 
light in Venice, and am very glad to have seen 
it thus illustrated. The dreamy and—if I may 
be allowed the whim—retrospective character of 
that illumination becomes a city whose glory is 
a dream, and whose best charm lies in the mem- 
ory of what has been, rather than the present- 
ment of what is. It is the light of other days 
shed on creations which days far other than the 
present have called into being. 

Venice ac noonday is a goodly spectacle, as 
seen ina sweeping glance from a little height 
—say from St. Mark’s Tower ; and the church- 
es, many of which are comparatively recent, 
need no grace of accident; they justify them- 
selves inany light. Still, on a nearer inspect- 
ion, the sun reveals too many diagraees and de- 
facements in the old palazzi to revive as you 
would wish, the idea of the sometime Queen of 
the Sea. But when the moon is on them, these 
vast abodes of the Doges and Grandiosi of the 
olden time start up into something of their an- 
cient dignity. What was shabby by day is 
shabby no longer. You see only the hoary hon- 
ors igduced by time, and not the squalor of de- 
cay. The significant outlines, divested of those 
thousand litile accidents which the day reveals, 
become more boldly significant, and the massive 
architecture recalls the time when from the in- 
habitants of these palaces went forth the word 
which gave laws to the maritime world. 

Venice, even at thisday, is no inconsiderable 
city. It has lost less in population than in po- 
litical consequence, less in the multiplicity than 
in the weightof its affairs. It numbers more 
than a hundred thousand inhabitants, and ex- 
hibits all the life and bustle which are found in 
other European cities of the same magni- 
tude. 

The Rialto is still as thronged as in the days 
of the Republic ; but ermined senators and mer- 
chant princes have given place to 1oistering wa- 
termen, to unsavory venders of unsavory fish, 
and petty chapmen of every description. The 
canals still swarm with gondolas, but it is no 
longer the scarjet-and-gold-draped barge of for- 
mer days. A sumptoary law of long standing 
has rescinded the ancient splendor, and black is 
now the color de rigueur. The only gay gon- 
dola which I saw was a funeral one. And that 
to be sure was gay enough. Hung with crim- 
son, and garianded with flowers, it moved a 
floating gala amid its sable companions, invert- 
ing the contrast which the customs of sepulture 
affect in most Christian lands. There may be 
different opinions as to the abstract propriety 
of such exsequies, and their effect on the living; 
but, viewing the thing en tableau, 1 must say 
that it was one of the prettiest sights I have 
seen. . 

In the evening all Venice, and the stranger 
that is within her gates, flock to the Piazza di 
St, Marco. Under this name, familiar to every 
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however, from the outside, and have the sour. 








8rape satisfaction of knowing that he would see 


nothing remarkable if he were placed upon it. 
The bridge is a covered arch, connecting the 
einen Docale with the neighboring prison, 
. * the story which gives it its name, viz: that 
a who passed it went to certain 

» 18 apocryphal, una favola, as our guide 


assured 
avthonian™ and as J have heard from higher 


Venice is imebteg 
ted for her chief arehitectural 
boast, the Palazx le, to two men, of whom 
robes Esta the other. 
ilippo Calendario 
the other was Marino Patan; : 
Tonage this < mgp rama os 


structure Was ere ; : 
of the fourteenth century, and x aati ie 


once a monument of glory and of 
show the two pillars in the inner oat Looe 
which he was executed, and the two Sontin 
the square, from between which his doom <a 
proclaimed to the people. In one of the halls 
are exhibitec the portraits of the Doges in the 
order of their succession. When the series 
teaches Marino Falieri. instead of a portrait, 
there isa black curtain, on which is inscribed 
his name. 
The facade appears at first view to be com- 
posed of brick uneqnally bnrned, which gives it 
a shabby appearance. You wonder that two 
such colonnades should support a wall of such 


disappointment. But look again, What you sup- 
posed to be brick, are tiles of costlPumarble 
which have contracted their shabby ap nee 
with age. The palace has prisons as well\.as 


where prisoners were tortured with intolerable 
heat, and the dungeons for the confinement of 
political offenders, who were always executed 
in secret within the walls. 

In Venice, I became acquainted with Titian, 
whose best works are found there, and learned 
to class him among the heroes of art. The 
Assunzione di Maria in the Accademia delle 
belle arti, 1 suppose to be—all things considered 
—one of the most effective paintings extant. It 
is one of thefew I have seen in Europe, so 
placed and so lighted as to bring out all their 
merits. The painter has thrown a glory around 
the face of the Virgin which makes it seem al- 
most like condescension in her to mingle with 
the angelic hosts who bend down with out- 
stretched arms to reeeive her. It is a picture 
which the dullest can hardly look upon without 
an npward feeling ; a picture which goes far to 
explain the Mary-worship of the Roman ists, 
which almost tempts the Protestant to kneel and 
adore. 

1 was scarcely less affected by the Magdalen 
in the Palazzo Barbarigo, where Titian’s studio 
remains unaltered, it is said, in all, its appoint- 
ments, since the time whenhe wrought there. 
The woman mentioned by St. Luke, and whom 
tradition, apparently without evidence, yet not 
so entirely without reason as crities wil} have 
it,was identified with Mary of Magdala,—has 





ceive af extensive, oblong square, enclosed on 
three sides with arcades, and faced on the fourth 
by St. Mark’s Church and the Palazzo Ducale. 
At one angle stands the lofty tower of St. 
Mark's. The arcades are sufficiently extensive 
to admit many thousands of promenaders who 
may walk there without inconvenience. -They 
are lined with costly shops, whose tempting 
windows promise gratification to every whim of 
fashion ; and accommodated with cafes and res- 
taurants, which satisfy every want of the carnal 
tau. Add tothis the beauty of the climate, 
whose mild evenings, even at this late season, 
invite to out-door recreation; and I know not 
where in all Europe you will find a pleasanter 
resort. 

The Church of St. Mark’s, one of the oldest 
in Christendom, with its Byzantine architecture, 
its five domes, and the barbauic splendor of ita 
interior, resembles a Turkish mosque, rather 
than a Christian fane, The walls are ornamented 
with gold mosaics of immense value. The Jews 
of the place lately offered 60,000 florins for the 
privilege of repairing these works ; their profit, 
it is supposed, was to be derived from the sub- 
stitution here and there of inferior gold for the 
ancient metal, Whatever their motives or cal- 
culations inay have been, the city refused the of- 
fer. Many of the choicest ornaments of St. 
Mark’s have been brought from the East, e. g., 
two quadrangular marble pillars, from the prim- 
itive church of St. Saba, in Acre; a bishop's 
chair, from Alexandria—a gift of the emperor 
Heraclius ; an old Byzantine Madonna in mar- 
ble, which once adorned a public fountain in 
Constantinople ; an altar piece, rich with jew- 
els, said to have been executed in that city in 
the year976. The facade is distinguished by 
four noble horses of gilded bronze, supposed to 
be of Roman workmanship, which have known 
more travel in their day than most horses of 
flesh and blood. From Rome they found their 
way to the East; in 1205 they were discovered 
by Marino Zeno in the hippodrome at Constanti- 
nople, and transferred to Venice; in 1797 Na- 
poleon seized and sent them to Paris; and in 
1815 they were reinstated in their present posi- 


tion. 
On the north side of this church, looking to- 


wards the two pillars, between which, in former 
times, the scaffuld was erected for public execu- 
tions, are seen, as soon as the evening sets in, 
two lamps which have been burning there for I 
know not how many centuries. Thereby hangs 
this tale: A baker's apprentice was convicied 
of murder, condemned to death, and publicly 
executed between those two columns. Some 
time after he was discovered to have been inno- 
cent. The power which could take life with a 
word might reverse its decree, but could not 
revoke its act. The Senate, however, willing 
to make some reparation, at least to testify their 
sorrow for what was done, established the fund 
from which these lights are maintained in attes- 
tation to all time of the poor youth's innocence. 
And there they burn to this day, a lesson to 
those who make, and to those who administer 
the codes which dispose of human life. Cities 
would be well lighted if a lamp were established 
for every innocent person that has been con- 
demned as guilty; and better still, perhaps, if 
one were kindled for every guilty person that 
has escaped. 

Lord Byron speaks of standing “‘ in Venice 
on the Bridge of Sighs,” but does not mention 


that a special permit was necessary for that pur- g 


pose, or explain by what other method he got 
there. Strictly considered, the laws of poetry 
did not require this explanation ; still it would 
have been convenient. The reader of Childe 
Harold goes to Venice, expecting to plant him- 
self on the same spot, and resolving that it shal) 
be one of the first things he does. But when 
he arrives, he finds that the bridge is not acces- 
sible, or not open tothe public. He may see It, 


always been a favorite subject with the old mas- 
ters. But none of them, it seems to me, has hit 
the true character of that subject like Titian. 
A captious critic might say thata little more dis, 
pery would indicate a little more penitence, o 
object that the unnajyzal profusion of hair, 
which in some measure supplies ifs place, was 
conceived with to¢anxious accommodation to the 
narrative in OD¢ particular—that of wiping Je- 
sus’ feet-_aid was meant to obtrade the idea of 
an e€aSy ind practicable abstersion. But the 
28 “4htious must allow a great superiority in 
Titian’s treaiment of this subject over that, [ 
will not Lay of Carlo Dolce and other inferior ar- 
ht but Gor that of Correggio, nay of Ma- 
rillo even, Whoge representation bears some re- 
semblance to Se, but is that of a saint rathe 
than a penitent. %q the whole he must be ol 


criticism ‘all comp-e4* who Jooking at thi 
piece does not feel less «..jined to criticize thar 


to admire. The painting \ now for sale, a’ 
the price of ten thousand pounds sterling. What 
an opportunity for some America. institution tc 
possess itself of a genuine masterpit.e of one o 
the greatest painters that ever wrougs,: ] 
have a selfish interest in wishing it that ‘yogi 
nation. I might then hope to see it again f.., 
time to time. As it is, I shall look upon it n 
more. But] carry with me the counterfei: 
true in my biain, of which nodistanee of spac 
or time can deprive me. While I can- remen 
ber anything | shall remember that attitude o 
supplication, that extusy of sorrow, ‘that hair 
those weeping eyes.” 

With Tintoretio, who also flourished at Ven 
ice, I was less successful. Some celebrate 
things of his in the Academy left me uumoved 
The Paradiso in the Palézzo Dueale, said to bi 
the largest oi] painting in the world, would no 
approve itself as paradise to me; and the piece. 
in the Scuola di St. Rocco are so placed a 
merely to enable one to guess at the skillfu 
grouping which seems w be a distinguishin, 
characteristic of this great artist. But th 
Scuola di St. Rocco has attractions indepenc 
ent of Tintoretto in its magnificent architecture 
1 speak particularly of the interior. I had her 
an illustration of the effect of proportions in less 
ening the apparent size of individual objects i 
a large interior. The floor of tre principal ha] 
is composed of quadrangular blocks of marble 











from angle to angle. The cicerone of the plac: 
assured usthat the diameter of these block: 
exceeded the height of a tall man. The party 
expressed themselves incredulous ; but cn meas 
urement they were found to be nearly sever 
feet. j 

1 saw some fine things of Padovanino, of the 
two Palmas, of Bassano, and a very pleasing 
work (the supper in the house of Levi) by Paol: 
Veronese, whom 1 always tejoice to meet. 

After seeing various collections one comes 10 
to the same sort of relation with painting 
with authors. One has fayorite styles w/out 
reference to any fixed principles of criticism. 
One delights in certain works, ind-pendently 0: 
their artistic merits, and rejectesthers while al 
lowing them all the merit which is claimed for 
them. 

Rubens, e. g., ! 
to be a great paio’ 


fully appreciate. I feel him 
r, one of the greatest; but 
I can nowise befriend myself with him. There 
is a Satanic element, @ spice of hell in most o! 
his compositions, which makes me shudder as ] 
aze. I have seen but few pieces of his which 
J can regard with unmixed satisfaction. 

. F. H. A. 











IcP The Portland Argus states that the Rev 
Jason Whitman, of Lexington, is quite ill in tha 
citv, of Lung fever. He went into the State 
attend the funeral of his brother-in-law, Mr 
Fairfield, but was too ill to be present. 





vile materials, and turn away with a feeling of . 


halls of state ; here are the celebrated “‘leads,"* ‘ 


apparently measuring not more than four fee: 
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ginning of disenthralment of truths and intellects 
lopg benumbed and dormant. Compare the fol- 
lowing, from the sermon referred to, with the 
drowsy, heartless matter to which the hearers in 
most of our Churches are accustomed. 




















For the Register. 


10 THE UNITARIAN PUBLIC: 


ntering upon the office which he has de- 
> fill with such experience, energy and 
sill as he could contribute, the General ‘< It is not in the discovery of new and before 
ary of the Unitarian Association asks it unsuspected religious truths, that we expect 
vor, that appointments may be made for, cae: a ie wery. agai ba ma 
i i asun | plications of the long known a 
Preag igs — — part |Erthe Bible. The world is able to bear the 
eady far advanced. mall gatherings | dortrine of Christ; but nothing would convulse 
: be held in vestries, school-rooms Or pat | jt so soon or so profoundly as this day to insist 
in WEEK-EVENINGS, through all our socie- | upon the utmost practical fulfilment of that doc- 
; : his office, | ttine. It is sufficiently difficult to inspire men 
ond imely 00 ed ’/ with the idea of hight spiritual truth ; but this is 
ecretary will feel deeply grateful for the | juch easier than to procure -their practical as- 
tunity of advancing the interests of Chris- sent to the Golden a = a book 
inational @llowsbip. The | on earth is the Bible. t the absolute require- 
7" “a ere a it - roaltiply ‘ments of the New Testament be peremptorily 
ony 2 ae ee ’ laid upon business, pleasure, social usage, polit- 
aries, but to ineregse the zeal, sympathy | ica) economy, and the whole of public precedure, 
ctivity of our widely-seattered brethren— | and it would be like ee wetting ower » torna- 
. i iety to | does in the forest. tan Angel o come 
»- ait Rey Palere me oo ee “tk down to measure the ways of men, and to change 
er until the farthest extrem! all that disagreed with the Golden Rale, in the 
ed. _ | ways of commerce, in social and political life, 
3 General Secretary will be highly grati- | and the clamor of resistance would vena ane 
dinati Dedications, Associa-| ens! What has been the occasion of all the heat 
, = _ e oy } j not pre-occupied, | #84 fury which has gone forth upon the Slavery 
nesungs, Seer ; P di rae question, but the simple endeavor to procure for 
jend a helping hand, however distant th@| , qespised class the simplest element of justice 
or inclement the season. , Yet our ears are annually vexed with redundant 
e Secretary invites those solitary advocates | arguments or eulogies of Fourth-of-July justice. 
ith iall he West, with whom The whole mighty fermentation of England, the 
+ heey ope ene es irrepressible throes of Italy, are but the result of 
as formerly enjoyed some PIR inn the simplest truths of the New Testament. Let 
w their correspondence now that it can 
ied far more profitably than before, and 
aunicate freely with this office as they may | 
intelligence to impart, or wants to be sup- 





Rulers who love absolute authority east the Bi- 
ble out of their dominions, It as full of revolu- 
tions as the heaven is of stars. Litle by little it 
leavens the lump Each encroachment upon 
embodied and organic selfishness brings on a 
battle. Behold, indeed, the axe is now laid at 
the root; and every tree which bringeth not 
; forth good fruit shall be hewn down and cast 
t of their engagements. into the fire! 

various reasons, and so smalla favor will} ‘*Without doubt important changes are to be 
e refused by any who desire to see the busi-| made slowly. There is tuomuch heman happi- 
¢) ness involved in every form of social usage to 
justify rash experiments or sudden changes, 
which may be from bad to worse. Nevertheless, 
no age will be allowed to shrink from the appli- 
cation of ascertained truths to known imperfec- 
tions or misusages. Forever to pray ‘**Thy 
kingdom come,” and forever to fight each step 
of advance as a rash innovation, is the wisdom 
of conservatism. Some would be glad if God's 
kingdom would descend, as: the rainbow comes, 
in the air; athing for the eye; a picture on the 
clouds which shines over a world without chang- 
ing it. Yes; it willcome like a rainbow !—the 
sweep and the scowl of the storm first, which 
rends and purifies, and then the peaceful bow on 
the retiring cloud. The coming will be seen 
in the growing humanity of the public mind; in 
the application of religious justice to the proces- 
ses of society ; in the eradication of all errors; 
and the subversion of all hoary evils of estab- 
lished fruitfulaess, by which the progres of men 
in knowledge and goodness has been restrained.” 





indidates will please send word once a fort- 
This is necessary 


of the office managed with some degree 0 
mm. The intelligence, thus easily commu- 
ed, will enable a committee from the coun- 
o see ata glance whom they can obtain, and 
m they cannot. There are seversl parishes 
re a young man would be comfortably pro- 
1 for, though little could be done by way of 
ry. Are there not men of self-denial enough 
nter upon these vacant fields without farther 
y? 
inally, the efficiency of this office and the 
ediency of maintaining a General A ssociation, 
to be determined by the heartiness with 
ch the parishes enter into the organization, 
he zeal of intelligent laymen, and the patient 
iperation of brethren in the ministry. It is 
vestly hoped that at least work enough will 
urnished to prevent the Secretary from re- 
ting the more limited sphere which he has 








Wholesome, bracing, heart-cheering truths, 
these, May the pulpit whence they were ut- 
tered long continue thus to hold forth the Word 
of life, and may the hearers of it be also doers. 

Truly Your's, 


hanged for one of wider promise. 
anuary, 1848. F. W. Houianp. 
111 Washington St. 


'. S. As Rev. Mr. Briggs will hold the place 
Tome Secretary, the supply of pulpits will re- 
h under his charge. 


CriTo. 





For the Register, 


INSTALLATION AT NEW BEDFORD. 

The order of services at the Installation 
of the Rev. Mr. Weiss at New Bedford, was 
given in the Register of last week. The ser- 
mon by Rev. E. Peabody was on a “Christain 
Conscience ’’—kept alive by Christian institu- 
tions—the only security we can have asa peo- 
ple. He spoke of Slavery, ‘‘the slow rust that 
is eating out the links of our Union;’’ of war, 
especially the aggressive war in which we are 
now engaged,and which is so inflaming the public 
mind with the lust of conquest—and showed 
how beth must be removed by the applicaiion to 
them of a Christian conscience. He then, as 
a farther illustration of his subject, spoke of the 
value of Christian institutions, illustrating his po- 





j For the Register. 
NEW YORK CORRESPONDENCE. 
| 2 New York. Jan. 3, 1848. 
Year IN NEW YORK—IMPROVED PREACHING. 


jaturday last being the first day of the year, 
s observed agreeably to the long established 
tom of the city of the Knickerbockers. The 
yor received the calls and compliments of the 
zens, the clergy their parishioners, and the 
es their friends of the other sex. It was 
using to see the callers industfiously plod- 
: from ‘early morn till late in the even- 
, through mud, and fo8+ and mists that would 
Pr ~ “_— . akg tens saved sition by the marked change produced in a 
» BS MNEPES Ae , ” country town where these institutions have been 
he breach than in the o "Servance,”” a greater 


mee neglected, when a wise and faithful minister is 
ree of fatigue that. v0 — hard-working 
29 re. 
-laborer would wit™!!8 en : a b 
Che total abst °"¢¢ Principle has been ac- | ns 
- guch a number of families that | the fact thatthere are now living six persons who 
»wledged in 


| have been pastors to the New Bedford Society, 
|and to the more remarkable fact, that for a hun- 


| hundred and fifty years no man has died as the 


But even | settled minister of any society within the limits 


w the danger is not small, and many a young | what is now the city of New Bedford, went 
to state some of the causes which had been 


in, and some not very young, are annoyed |°" E 
th a head-ache the morning after New Year, Song fatal to the — of the pastoral re- 
Lich cold water and strict temperance hive had | '@#ion, and to point out some of the means 
by which the great ends of public worship and 
of a Christian organization might be secured. 
The remarks, though particularly intended for 
the people to whom they were addressed, are al- 








shion ‘‘more honore 


placed amung them. 
The address to the people, after alluding to 


custom of N&® Year calls is much less in- 
ious than formerly, when on every table the 
1e spe~'*2d, and every visiter was expected to 


.wake of the stimulating beverage. 


agency in producing. 

It is the custom of the city also, I am told, 
the hotels and grog shops of every grade, to 
ep open house on New Year and to welcome 
eir customers to drink free of expense. You 
ill readily believe that thousands and probably 
as of thousands eagerly avail themselves of the 
portunity, and that to them this is the great- 
t and most honored day in the whole year.) ‘Pier is no society in our denomination which 
or will you wonder to hear that drunkenness | 1,4. been more kind and liberal to their pastors,or 
junds on every such anniversary. I saw more | ore generous in contributing to philanthropical 
toxieated people on Saturday last than for | aq benevolent measures,than the society in New 
ar before, not excepting the 4th of Jaly, when | Redford. 
is held to be a patriotic obligation to become 
gloriously fuddled.”” It may be that the fash- 
n of this place in observing the New Year's 
lvent is productive of some good,—that it tends 


most equally applicable to three fourths of our 
We come to the Church as 
to the theatre—more for entertainment than for 
instruction, and least of all for the purpose of 
public worship. 


religious societies. 


And there is no society where great- 
er liberty is given to the minister to act accord- 
ing to the conscientious convictions of his awn 
mind, or where his best efforts, both in and out 
of the pulpit, will be better appreciated or pro- 
» enliven and strengthen kindly sentiments and dace more decided and happy effects. 

» keep up friendships which in the every day J. Ne M. 
urry of life in the city would ctherwise die 
‘um neglect. But whether its advantages are 
ot more than balanced by the dissipation to| 
vhich it gives scope and encouragement, may be | 
easonably doubted. If we could contrive to} 
urn the day into an anniversary for the benefit 
fthe poor—if the eost of the preparations made 
y the ladies for the reception of their friends 
ould be made to flow forth in streams of chari- 
y to the destitute and afflicted,—if the happy 
‘nd the joyful-hearted who greet each other on 








For the Register. 
PETITIONS TO CONGRESS. 


Mr. Epvitor,—The Memorial to Congress, 
offered to Unitarians for their signatures, sug- 


high moral interest. 
We, republicans, do not present as many pe- 


itions to our Congress on subjects involving the 
ha\ day with reciprocal good wishes could be 4 se : 
nducea ty join hearts and hands and purses for 
he PUrse of guaranteeing a “happy New 


i‘ 'O 8 thousands who must otherwise re- |. 


, | ington. 
an unhi),, one, we should then have an |} 8 


soniversary Whicr would confer a blessing alike 
ipon rich and poor. 





| zens of Great Britain to parliament. The reli- 


I rejoieein the indicaiong which 1 think are 
nultiplying, that pulpits wich have honey eae 
ruitless of good, perhaps wore than that, are 
eginning to send forth iruths wrich must habe 
1 wholesome influence, @ renovating power in 
he Churches. Dr Bushnell of Hanto.g jas 
nade a terrible fluttering in some quarte;, by 
he ligt he has cast upon.the venerable error, |... 
out he is doing a great and goo work by his late) slive t 
publications. His views of Christian Nurture 
ire read with exceeding interest in this quarter. 
[ have just seen a Thanksgiving Sermon, lately 
lelivered by Rev. Henry Ward. Beecher of 
Brooklyn, which contains sentiments that must 
have appeared like strange and hard sayings to 
‘ome of his hearers, but which show that anoth- 
¢t vigorous and fine mind in the Orthodox con- 
‘eclion is breaking its fetters and outgrowing 
he forms of his Church, Thanks to the Author 
ofall truth, for every instance and every be- 


appears before Congress. 


war. 





would be Prevented, 
Let Christians as 





gests the duty incumbent upon Christians, of 
petitioning the law makers on all questions of 


moral character of the government, as the citi- 


gious power of the nation is not felt at Wash- 
Cherokees may be driven from their 
lands, slave territory annexed tothe land of the 
Puritans, an unchristian war waged, and yet 
nothing which shows the indignant condemna- 
tion of unjust measures by all good men ever 
Nothing, I mean, to 
test the prevailing odiousness of public injustice, 

The memorial commended itself to me, as 
the testimony of Unitarian Christians against 
Quakers are to be honored for having 
| borne their testimony against this relic of barba- 
And if every denomination, that was 
© a public iniquity or national sin that had . 
been, or was about to be, committed at Wash- 
ington by the representatives of the States and 
people, bore testimony by petition, much evil 


- Christians try to infuse 
something of Christ’s spirit into our national 
acts. Let politics be no longer divorced from 
religion, In this nineteenth century of our 
Lord, there should be one nation that gave evi- 
dence that it owed allegiance to him who is the 
‘light of the world.”” But this will never be, 


aI 
whether the motion to receive the petition is de-) 7S YOUR LIVER DISEASED? Mecenttind ee. 


if good men do not give some palpable, unques- 
tioned manifestation of their desire to have the 
nation do justly and love mercy. 

Voting is not sufficient as a test of the preva- 
lent tone of moral sentiment. Resolutions sel- 
dom reach beyond the neighborhood in which 
they originate. There can be no better way for 
the citizens of a republic than to request those, 
who are sent to Congress to make known their 
wishes, todo nothing contrary to the explicit 
precepts: of Jesus in their legislative capacity. 

Possibly some may think it dictatorial for 
free citizens to ask their public servants to do 
right. Other some, that it is sectarian for Chris- 
tians to pray, anywhere but in their closets, for 
the maintenance of justice. We might learn 
something from our Puritan fathers on these 
points. 

Are Christians doing their duty when they 
neglect so plain a means as has been referred 
to, of establishing justice upon earth ? 

Are the Christians of New England to be be- 
hind their brethren in Great Britain in petition- 
ing the legislature to cease from trampling un- 
der foot the cross of Christ ? 





Orpination at Jamaica PLain.—The Rev. 
Grindal] Reynolds, late of the Divinity School, 
Cambridge, will be ordained over the Congrega- 
tional (Unitarian) Society at Jamaica Plain, on 
Wednesday next the 12th inst. 

Services to commence at 1 o'clock, P. M. 
Cars leave the Depot of the Boston and Provi- 
dence Railroad at 11 1-2 A. M., and return at 
43-4 P.M., and 71-4 P.M. Omnibuses leave 
Tremont St, opposite Broomfield St., at 11 A.M 
and 12 M. 











NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Monthly Religious Magazine, Jan. 1848. Second 
Series Vol. LI. Boston: Leonard C. Bowles. 


We shall search in vain among the Periodi- 
cals to find richer, purer, more devotional, more 
elevating thought, than this Magazine often 
brings us, and the present number contains. The 
Collectanea of its Editor is a fine specimen of 
critical skill—racy, vigorous, apropos, felici- 
tous, 


Memoir of William G. Crocker, late missionary in 
West Africa among the Bassas, including a History 
of the Bassas mission. By R. B. Medbery, New- | 
baryport. Boston: Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. 
1848. 12mo, pp. 300. 


This book, along with the interesting aceount 
of the African mission, gives the history of a 
young man who began to study late in life, and 
having passed a year at an Academy, entered the 
Baptist Theological Seminary at Newton; af- 
terwards became a missionary to Africs, and 
died at the age of 39. It describes his conver- 
sion; his early hopes and fears; his aspirations 
after a holier life. While at Newton, he made 
an effort to free his mind from all prepossessions, 
and searched the Scriptures anew for the grounds 
of his belief. In this process, difficulties occurred 
in respect to the doctrine of the Trinity which 
seemed insurmountable. Anxiety, with close 
application, injured his health, and injured his 
mind, until his only refuge was to stop thinking 
on the subject. He engaged in revivals, and 
gradually recovered his former belief—We be 
lieve there are hundreds of young men who, if 
left to decide from an independent study of the 
Bible, would abandon the Trinity. Bot they 
check their doubts as temptations of the devil; 
they think that cannot be ¢rue, which their 
Christian brethren so oppose; they seek peace 
again inthe former channels of thought, and 
| they find it—but, as we believe, not so deep a 
| peace as they would in yielding to the law of | 
| thoir own winds led by that Spirit which breathes 
in the Divine word. Mr. C’s former views became 





| precious again, more so than before, but not so 
| precious, nor so inspiring, nor so purifying, as 
| the new views would have proved which the 
| Spirit in the Word alone began to open. We 

rise from the perusal of such a book with a) 

Christian esteem for the subject of the Memoir, 
|while we separate, as we think we can, the 
| truth from the error, the right course from the 
| mistakes. 


Memoir of Mrs Jane Mawson of Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Compiled from her Diary and Correspondence, show- 
ing the progressive influence of Truth upon the mind 
of a sincere Inquirer. By an Intimate Friend. 
London: Chapman and Brothers—1l6mo, pp, 245. 
From Manroe & Co. 
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STIAN REGISTER. . 


For the Register. 
OBITUARY. 


DR. ABNER B. WHEELER. 

Died in Charlestown, Dec. 8, 1847, Abner B. 
Wheeler, M. D. 

Dr. Wheeler was one of the few men of 
whom it may be said,that one would feel as nat- 
urally prompted to speak their praises while 
they live as after they are dead. His character 
does not need to be viewed from a distance, to 
inspire respect and affection. In his profession, 
as a physician, he was pre-eminently faithful, 
solicitous, indefatigable. Indeed, a personal ia- 
terest and tenderness always grew up in him 
for his patient, which rendered his employ- 
ment painfully wearing and exhausting to his 
sensitive and delicately-constituted nature. As 
a student of Medical Science, he was liberal, in- 
quisitive, candid, and never afraid of the results 
of a free and impartial investigation. His course 
of practice, extending over ten years, and prin- 
Cipally in the South part of Boston, gained for 
him the attachment of devoted friends, both 
among his brethren of the Faculty, and the 
community generally. Indeed, with the sim- 
plicity, amiability, courtesy, uprightness and fi- 
delity which were so conspicuous in him, it 
could not be otherwise. Perhaps the quality 
more prominent than any other in his character 
was his strict, uniform conscientiousness. He 
was a firm, intelligent, Christian believer. He 
was a consistent Unitarian. His zealous inter- 
est and active participation in the affairs of the 
religious society to which he belonged, contrib 
uted much to its prosperity. Sincere in his 
fiiendships and kind in his disposition, he pos- 
sessed the most genuine and efficient philanthro- 
py,—a philanthropy that was manifest in acts 
of private generosity and beneficence as well as 
in his cordial support of the various practical 
reforms of the day. He always spoke warmly 
for emancipation, for peace, for institutions of 
mercy, for a Christian legislation. Repeated 
domestic bereavements, together with physical 
disease, at length quite prostrated a frame that 
The powers of his mind 
were disturbed in sympathy with his disordered | 
body and bleeding affections. Afier a sickness 
of several months, he fell asleep in peace, leav- 
ing the blessing of a good man’s memory. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE, 


was never robust. 








rived Tuesday at half past 6 in the exening. There 
is no difference, so far as we have seen, in the state 
of things ia England, particularly worth recording. It 
was announced that Father Mathew would leave 
Liverpool for New York in one of the April packet- 
ships. In Ireland the outrages continued, and many 
ingividaais of distinction have fled the country to 
escape assassination. In Switzerland, the war is 
apparently at an end, but affairs are not regulated. 


Stcrry. A general insurrection ig reported to 
have taken place in Sicily. ‘The excessive rigor 
displayed by the government, for thy sake of self- 
preservation, had so exasperated the multitude, that 
the entire country had risen in arms, and the soldiers 
refused to act aguinst the citizens. ‘The constitu- 
tion of 1812, guaranteed at the time by England, 
has been prociaimed in the whole land. 


Iraty. The question of Ferrara is considered 
assettied. The Austrians have consented to with- 
draw from the town into the citadel, merely retain- 
ing a post at the gate of the Po, which they were to 
hold in conjunction with Pontifical soldiers. In 
compliment to Austria the Pope permitted Cardinal 
Ciacchi to retire to Pesarro, so that he might not 
be present at the evacuation of. 

Austrien= . 

Letters from Rome of the 2d say that all was 
perfectly tranquil in that capital, and thatthe work 
of administrative and organic reform was proceed- 
ing in the most satisfactory manner. The new coun- 
cii of state and the municipality had entered on 
their respective functions, and all hope of effecting 
any reaction had been given up by the retrograde 
and Austrian purty. 

Accounts from other parts of Italy continue to 
be favorable. 


Massacnvserts Lecistature. This body 
met on Wednesday. The Senate was organized by 
the choice of Hon. Mr. Scudder of Barnstable, as 
President, and Charles Calhoun as Clerk. The 
House of Representatives after three ballotings 
chose F. B. Crowninshield Esq. of Boston, Speaker. 
Mr. Charles W. Storey was re-elected Clerk. It wes 
not until after three o’clock P. M. that the religious 
services commenced at the Old South, where the 
Election Sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. Vinton 
of St. Paul’s Charch, from Romans xiii, 4. ‘‘For 








This Memoir (which we quoted last week in 
| our first editorial) records a deeper religious 
| experience, more ardent aspirations, and exhibits 
a woman of stronger intellect and affections than 
Mr. C’s, whom we have just noticed. Her 
conversion (as manifest to herself anc others) 
dates at the age of 14, as member of » Methodist 
**class,’’ and from that period her Diary com- 
mences. In 1838 Miss Cameron was married 
to Mr. Mawson. In 1841, at the age of 27, her 
teligious views having been greatly modified, 
she united with the Church onder the care of 
Mr. Barker—of whom she thus speaks—‘tWe 
have received more spiritual benefit from his la- 
bore than from any other minister. I felt much 
pained on account of the bitter persecutions he 
was experiencing from his enemies. Such meek- 
ness and forbearance | never before saw.’’ Two 
years afterward she attended a Methodist love 
feast, and took the ‘‘opportunity to declare what 
great things God had done for her; how myste- 
riously he had supported her in tribulation ; how 





God's character were than they used to be, and 


God.”’ 


name. 


Her last entry in her Diary is as follows: 


agony ; but my mind was calm. 


love. 


Rock of Ages. 


in eternal blessedness. 


son Jesus Christ, and our own faithfulness.’’ 





we have read a great many. 


much more elevated and endearing her views of 


how it was her firm determination to live to his 
glory, to seek to know and do the whole will of 


“Mrs. M's change of views had increased her 
attachment to God her Father, to Jesus her Sa- 
vior, and to his sincere followers of whatever 
She deeply regretted the narrow secta- 
rian bigotry which prevented thefree intercourse 
of Christians, because they happened to differ 
in matters of opinion, and longed for the day 
when Christ’s followers shall be visisLY oNg.”’ 


‘*My body, for many hours, had been racked is 
What a burst 
of glory was revealed to my soul! It was the 
disclosure of God—the manifestation of infinite 
While I felt that reliance upon the mer- 
its of Christ for salvation would have been a 
sandy foundation, I did feel that I was on the 
I expect to live with God, my 
Father, and with Jesus Christ my Lord, forever 


A few days before her death, she said, ‘‘the 
ground of our acceptance and our hope is God's 
unbounded love as manifested in the gift of his 


She died in the triumphs of Christian faith. 
In her last moments she had as glorious visions 
as Payson had, Unitarian though she was. And 
there is no point of comparison in which she 
falls short of the experience of the subject of 
any Orthodox biography we ever read—and 


he is the Minister of God to thee for Good.”” His 
, subject was the divine authority of civil government, 
j}and was ably discussed. 


Tue U.S.Senatre. We copy the following 
extract from the Washington correspondence of the 
New York Mirror: 


**There sits Webster, with his capacious head 
and cavernous eyes—the very ‘front of Jove him- 
self,’ looking as firm and immortal as Bunker Hill. 
He is the ‘‘great Bear’’ of the North, and around 
him many lesser stars revolve. The eye next turns 
to Mr. Calhoun, whose bushy head of iron grey, and 
eagle eyes distinguish him at once as the great 
champion of the other half of the Union, who holds 
the balance of power in equilibrium. These are the 
men that constitute a Senate, and leave the. stamp 
of greatness on'its actions. ‘They are the 
**Giants, which the wizard, Time, 

Has raised to count his ages by’’— 


the ‘picked men of centuries,’’ whese names will 
live among the unborn generations ‘‘as they rise in 
their long succession’’—while the names of Kings 
shali be forgotten, or sleep, 


“In dusty darkness hid, 
Beneath a nameless pyramid.”’ 


Mr. Vebster is looking remarkably well, 
in blue coat and bright battons, with a groWing pro- 
tuberance about the equator. His hair seems to 
have thinned, his eyes deepened, and his forehead 
grown more pale and expanded. In the expressive 
language of a green-horn who had been gazing at 
him with open-mouthed admiration, ‘the isa great 
one and no mistake.’? 

Mr. Calhoun’s intellect betrays itself chiefly in 
his indescribable eye; a kind of electric eye, that 
burns and penetrates, and makes one wink fast to 
look at. * * * * ® Mr. Calhoun’s second 
peculiarity in personal appearance, is his remarka- 
ble head of hair, which artists and letter-writers 
have made as immortal as the locks of the Samp- 
son. It is indeed ‘ta featare;'’ long, lank, and 
bright as threads of steel; there is an indication of 
strength in every fibre. 1am sure it would sparkle 
like a cat’s back, in the dark, if brushed the wrong 
way. It encroaches rather hard apon the dial plate 
of his great intellect, but he brushes it back perse- 
veringly, evidently determined to allow it ‘‘no more 
territory ;’’ and the strong capillary attraction may 
serve, perhaps, to relieve him from the electric 
pressure of an over-charged brain.”” 


SPEAKER WINHTROY AND THE 2Ist RuLE. 
A petition was presented in the house, Dec. 21, 
that all laws authorizing or sanctioning the sale of 
slaves in the district of Columbia be repealed. It 
was moved to lay it on the table; upon which mo- 
tion the vote was 97 to97. ‘The speaker voted nay, 
and the petition was of course referred to the com- 
mittee on the district. 


Anti-Stavery Petitions. The U.S, Sen- 
ate on Wednesday last, after a petition containing a 
wish for the abolition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia, had been laid on the table by a vote of 
32 to 9:— 

‘‘Mr, Hale presented the memorial of David ‘T. 
Burr and sixty-nine others, citizens of Pennsylva- 
nia, praying for such an alteration of the Constitu- 
tion and laws as shall abolish slavery throughout the 
Union. 

Mr. Hale said: Ido not know that there is a 
standing rule or order of the Senate that raises the 

uestion whether this petitivn shall be received, or 


she town be a 





— 





batable? Am I correct, sir, in supposing that it is 
debatable, 

Presiding Officer. It is debatable. 

Mr. Hale. So I understand it, sir. I wish tosay 
a single word in vindication of the course which I 
deem it my daty to take on this occasion. It is 
with no desire to ace angry feelings, or excited 
discussion, bat it is in discharge of my oe under 
the deep and earnest conviction of my understand- 
ing, that I attempt to discharge that duty. What is 
the refusal of the Senate to receive these petitions? 
It is saying that there are some subjects on which 
the people shall not approach this tribunal. 

In this day, speculation is adventurous. We 
venture to inquire into all the secrets of the material 
and spiritual world. ‘The researches of pore 1 
science have penetrated the bowels of the earth, 
and have there found the materials by shich it is 
assayed to prove that He who made the world, and 
revealed its age to Moses, was mistaken. Nay, io- 
quiry goes with adventurous flight to the very throne 
of Eternity, and undertakes to scan the laws by 
which He who sits thereon governs His own actions 
and the world He has created. And, sir, if specu- 
lation is thus adventurous, have we, in the United 
States of America, an institution which exalts itself 
vbove God ; defying examination or inquiry, or 
tition even? ost emphatically, sir, do I conceive 
that at the present day the people of the United 
States have a peculiar right to come and ask of this 
body a respectful hearing on this very subject. Sir, 
it is no mere abstraction. Itis an element of politi- 
cal power in the formatien of our Constitution; it is 
an element on which the Constitution of the other 
House is regulated; and, it is an element in the po- 
litical discussion and uction of the present day, 
which is involving the nation in a foreign and ag- 
gressive war at an expense of forty or fifty millions 
of dollarsannually. Aud, if the people of the Unit- 
ed States are to be thas taxed for a war, growing 
immediately and directly out of an institution of 
this character, are they to be told that they shall 
not come and respectfully present their petitions 
upon this subject? 

I have thas discharged my daty to those who 
sent me here, without any expectation of influenc- 
ing the action of this body, without any desire to 
excite angry feeling or discussion. I ask that the 
petition may be received. 

Mr. Berrien: ‘The practice which has been adop- 
ted by the Senate has been the result of calm and 
deliberate consideration. It has protected us from 
those exciting discussions, which in another branch 
of the National Legislature, have too often occurr- 
ed. Ido not apprehend that anything which has 
fallen from the honorable Senator from New Hamp- 
shire who presents this petition, is calculated to 
change the well settled conviction of the Senate on 
this subject. I therefore. sir, the question of ex- 
ception being before the Senate, move to lay that 
question on the table. 

The motion to rceive the petilion was then laid 
On the table.’’ 


Tue Funerat Ossequirs or THE LATE 
Senaror Farrrie Lp were attended at Saco, on 
Saturday last, by a large concourse of his immediate 
fellow citizens of Saco and Biddeford. The services 
were conducted most impressively, by the Rev. | 
Mr. Nichols, in the Congregational Church, and | 
that large edifice was filled with the crowd. Al-| 
though the extreme inconvenience of the weather 
prevented the presence of many persons from other 
places, yet there were observed among the respect- 
able concourse, Goyernor Dana, and several other 
gentlemen, from this city and elsewhere, holding 


| stations in the public service. 


The most impressive and affecting part of the 
spectacle was the sight of the orphan family of the 
deceased. Seven children followed his remains to 
the grave—one of them too young to know the sad 
meaning of the.scene,—while another, still younger, 
remained by the vacant birth. Such a bereave- 
ment throws a bitter contrast back upon the dis- 
tinction ofa public life. If their early orphanage is 
encouraged by the recollection of the honors won 
by their father, it may still further be consoled by 
the testimony, borne by many handreds around his 
premature grave, that he passed from this life with- 
out leaving a personal enemy behind him. 
. [Portland Adv. 











fF SUNDAY EVENING SERVICE. In addi- 

tion to the usual morning and afiernoon services, the 

Indiana Street Church will be opened every Sunday | 
Evening, for public worship, to be conducted by clergy- 

men in the city and vicinity. 

{tg On Sunday Evenings the seats will be free; and 

a collection will be taken to defray expenses —_s 


of th. 1-4 


Pe te . 





{3% THE CAMBRIDGE MINISTERIAL AS- 


of Rev De Francis, on Tuesday, 11th inst. 
janS WM NEWELL, Sec’ry. 





{@ PEACE LECTURE. The Rev Mr Beck- 
with, Secretary of the American Peace Society, will 
deliver a Lectare on Peace at 6 o’clock on Sanday eve- 
ning, inthe Tremont Temple. Subject—Lesson or 
Prace FROM THE Mexican War. jan8 





{iG REV C. SPEAR, will preach in the Univer- 
salist Church at West Cambridge, next Sabbath after- 
noon on Prison-Reform—and in the Unitarian Church 
in the evening, on Capital Punishment. jaa8 





{$s NOTICE. The Professors in the Divinity 
School at Cambridge, would very gratefully acknowl- 
edge the reception of One Hundred Dollars from the 
Ladies of the Channing Circle in the Federal Street 
Society, Boston, in aid of the funds for indigent Stu- 
dents in the School. This continuation of their accus- 
tomed bounty is highly gratifying, for the kind assist- 
ance it affords, arid for the evidence it gives of interest 
in the objects and the welfare of the Institution. 

janS 





(3 SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY. The T'eas- 
urer of the Sunday School Society, acknowledges the 
receipt of Ten Dollars from the Teachers and Pupils of 
the Sunday School of the Third Religious Society, Dor- 
chester, over which Rev Richard Pike is Pastor, to 
coystitute Dr John P. Spooner, their Superintendent, a 
Life Member. 

Boston, 11 Allen Street, Jan. 8, 1847. 


i THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SEA- 
MEN’S AID SOCIETY, will be holden in the ‘Tre- 
mont Temple, Hall No. 1, on Tuesday morning, Jan. 
11th, at half past 10 o’clock. 

E. L. EVERETT, Sec. S. A. S. 
_ XG Members are requested to bring their subscrip- 
tions enclosed in a paper, containing; their name and 
place of residence. 


_ {CH All interested in the welfare of Seamen are in- 
vited to attend. janS 








§G TO BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. The 
regular monthly meeting of the ‘Association of Dele- 
gates’? will be held in Hatt No. 8, Tremont Tem- 
PLE, on Tuesday, 11th inst, at 3 o’clock, P. M.— 
Officers and Distributors of Charitable Societies are in- 
vited to attend. Societies will please send in their 
Monthly Reports, and those that have issued printed 
Anoual Reports will confer a favor by handing a copy to 
the Secretary. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 

F. R. WOODWARD, Sec’ry. 


jan8 Society for Prevention of Pauperism. 








MARRIAGES. 





In this city,on Tuesday evening, Nahum Ward, Esq., 
of Marietta, Ohio, to Miss Harriet Denny. 


Boston, Mr Benjamin Tolman of this city, to Miss Ann 
J., eldest daughter of Mr Heartwell Bigelow, of C. 


liam Cheever to Miss Sarah E., daughter of Capt Jere. 
S. Perkins. 


ter of Mr Nath’! Pitman. 








DEATHS. 


SOCIATION, will meet in Cambridge, at the House | 


In Concord, Dec. 30th, by Rev J. M. Usher of 
In Saléra, 30th ult, by Rev Mr Thompson, Mr Wil- 


On Sunday evening, 25th ulz:, by Rev Mr Thompson, 
Mr Samnel Noah, Jr., to Miss Susan Pitman, daugh- 





& lief if ill but try in time. Our agem 
Feceived { Shovees = = 
New Jersey, Bordentown, Oct. 25, 1 


_ Me Gare w. Fowbns-Dese Ses=t am well 
aware Persons of ev: sex, 
ean ret? part of the country have used, and besn 


DR WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 
My own life has been saved by it. M *s and 
my mother’s family were both Beenie ak y ? 
Oe aa & sister, died with that fatal disease. od 
some years, predi to it . 
About one year ago I was as techs suntan of 





weeks, confined to my bed when the pain i i 
condid allow spn toler, We S27 hyocetal pd 
disease Liver Complaint; my liver was very much en-— 
larged, I raised blood several times; the pain in my 
side was so severe that the cars passi in the street by 
the door affected me. I was cupeid, Wil; wed had va- 
rious other remedies applied but all to no purpose; J 
got no relief; at last my physician said he could not. 
cure me. I expected to die soon, but videntially 1! 
heard of, and obtained a bottle of . your » which , 
relieved me at once. I was encouraged to persevere in 
using it, until I took four or five bottles, which saved 
my life and cured me. My health is now good. For 
Liver Complaints I believe it is a most certain cure. 
igned, MARTHA A. BETCHEL. 
I am acquainted with Mrs Betchel—her statemént is 


true, - 
Signed, WHITALL STOKES, Druggist. 
None genuine, unless signed I. BUTTS on 


wrapper. 
For sale by SETH W. FOWLE, 133 Washington 
street, Bostor, and by Druggists generally. jan8 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
FURS! FURS! 


| i consequence of the warm weather continuing so 
late in the season, I have determined to MARK 
DOWN my extensive stock of 


RICH AND VALUABLE FUR GOODS, 


a4 such prices as will be am inducement for individuals 
to make purchases, even if they were sure of not baving 
occasion to uae them till another year. 

My assortment is made up of as large a variety as 
can be found in New England—from the child’s muff at 
25 cents, to the richest Sable at $200. 

As it ia impossible to enumerate the kinds, qualities 
and prices, you are invited to examine this immense 
stock, at Wholesale and Retail. Also, the usual varie- 
ty of Hats anp Caps—Ladies’ Drab, Blue and Pearl 
Beaver Bonnets—a new and very desirable article, 

Store and Chambers, 173 Washington Street, Bos- 
ton. . M. SHUTE. 
dec25 


3wis 





HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER AND RELI- 

GIOUS MISCELLANY, No. CXLV for Janua- 
ry 1848. Edited by Rev Alvan Lamson, DD., and 
Rev Ezra 8. Gannett, DD. 


p CONTENTS. 
Art TI. 


Coquerel’s Experimental Chriatianity. 
II. Doctrinal Instruction in Sunday Schools. 
Ill, Unitarianism mm Portland, Mr Carey’s Let- 
ter on the Trinity. o 
IV. Treatment of Slavery at the North. 


V Life of Dr Belknap. 


Vi. Non-Resistance. 

Vil. Martineaun’s Discourses. 

VILL. The Mexican War. 

IX. Notices of Recent Publications, 
X. Religious Intelligence. 

XI. Obituary. 


At the commencement of this New Year of the Ex- 
aminer, the Publishers ask for it the continued and in- 
Breased patronage of all Liberal Christians. Every 
exertion is made ‘o reader the work worthy of the place 
it occupies at the head of the literature of the Unitarian 
Denomination. 

The Examiner is published once in two months in 
numbers of one hundred and forty four octavo pages 
each, but when occasion requires extra pages are given 
without charge. 

*,* This number contains sixteen pages extra. * 


CROSBY & NICHOLS, Publishers, 


janl 
111 Washington street, Boston. 





A NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 


“dirye-nte & BURGESS will publish, early in Janu- 
ary— 2 : 

A NEW HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, 

BY EGBERT GUERNSEY, A. M. 

Ina preparing this work, no expense or pains have 
been spared to make it worthy the patronage of all. 
Colored Maps of the French, English, Dutch, Swedish and 
Spanish possessions or claims in tye United States, in 
1655; of Aboriginal America, and of Mexico; with 
Plans of Battles, Maps of Cities, §c., &c., are inter- 


4 hout the work, ‘ 
rm wed Muves on tite Maurgin, 


a 
pn an Historical Chart, arranged on the best Chro- 
, nology. 
Two Introductory Chapters are introduced, containing 
an account of American Antiquities, and a History of the 
Indian Tribes. The History is divided into three Parts 
or Epochs. 
The first extending from the Discovery of America by 
Columbus, to the Declaration of Independence. 
The second, from the Declaration of Independence to 
the Formation of the Federal Constitution. 
The third, from the Formation of the Constitution to 
the present time. 
In Colonial History, no important point has been 
passed over; while a larger space has been devoted to 
the Revolutionary War, than is usual in School Histo- 
ries. 
The Biography ofeach President of the United States 
is given, in connection with his Administration. 
Throvghout the entire work, the mind of the pupil is 
particularly directed to an overruling Providence, whose 
| protecting care has been so often manifested in our na- 
tional existence. 
The work will be printed on large open type, well 
bound, and contain 450 pages 12mo. 
Teachers, Committees, and others interested in educa- 
tion, are respectfully requested to examine the work, 
which may be found early in January in the hands of 
Booksellers generally, and be obtained on application 


to the publishers, 
CADY & BURGESS, 60 Johan st. 
New-York, Jan. 1, 1848. 2wis 
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LF fap taserectrngt INHALATION. For Pulmonary 
Complaints, Bronchitis, Asthma, Chronic A ffec- 
tions and Digestive Organs. Dr. Frost can be con- 
sulted by Patients at his Office, Rear 51 Cambridge 
street, Boston, personally, or by letter, where he, treats 
the above complaints by a new and decidedly improved 
method by which the patient is relieved principally of 
the nauseating effects of continued taking of drugs, bu: 
receives his medicine by inhalation to the parts affected 
so that the healthy parts of the system need not be af- 
fected aud sickened by the curative remedy, thus giving | 
a practical remedy to the disease and leaving nature to 
pursue its true course. Patients out of the city are re 
quested to be as minute as possible in the detail of their 
cases, as to the duration of their complaints, the symp- 
toms, age, habits of living and occupation. Address 
post paid as above, advice gratis. 

Note.—The most prevalent and fatal of all diseases 
incident to our climate, Consumption, may generally 
be traced to a slight cold. By an estimate not long 
since made, it appears that upwards of one hundred 
and fifty thousand die annually of Pulmonary Com- 
plaints. Take heed, delays are dangerous. 





nov6 isly 
HE CHAPEL HYMN BOOK. Compiled ‘by 
Rev. Messrs. Barnard and Gray, for the Ministry 


at Large in Boston. It is well suited for Vestry, and 
Social Meetings and for Sunday Schools. 

It contains 437 Hymns with a number of Chants, and 
is in durable binding for the very low price of 25 cents 


per copy. 
Published by S. G. SIMPKINS, Boston. 
nov27 istf 94 Washington street. 





ETTER TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNI- 

TED STATES. This day published “A Lettlr 

to the People of the United States,”’ touching the mat- 

ter of Slavery, by Rev Theodore Parker, 1 vol 12mno, 
pp 120, cloth, 37cts—paper 25 cts. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Progress of the Christian Life: being a sequel to the 
4 «Formation of the Christian Character,” by Henry 
Ware, Jr., DD., price 31 cts—cloth. 

The Silent Pastor, or Consolations for the Sick.— 
“The greatest of all afflictions is an affliction lost.’’— 
Edited by Rev J. F. W. Ware, 18mo. pp 192—price 
37 cts. 

Naomi; or Boston, by Miss Eliza Buckminster Lee, 


1 vol 12m. 





In this city, Dec. 8ist, Mrs Abigail Wheeler, 58. 


Mr Benjamin Bell, 31. 


native of Danvers, Mass., 21 


In Weymouth, Jan. 2d, Miss Harriet Blanchard, 16. 
In Charlestown, 31st ult, Benjamin Frankin, son of 


In Rochester, N. ¥. 30th ult, N Putnam Coffrain, a 


Endeavors after the Christian Life—by James Mar- 
tineau, new volume—12mo. 

Eva wg“ Tale of Acadia—by Prof Longfellow, 
75 cts, “? ee . 
For sale by JAMES MUNROE & Co., 134 Wash- 
ington, opposite School st. janl 











4 cents. 

The Life and Writings of Shelley. 

The Maiden Aunt. 

Tuition of Idiots. 

Truman Henry Safford. 

Spain, the United States, and Mexico. 
Affairs in Mexico. 

Ruin of Ireland. 

. Foreign Correspondence of the Living Age. 


PADMA Sp wr 


E. LITTELL § CO., corner of Tremont and 
field streets. 








motion to receive it be laid on the table. I ask 


‘ITTELL’S LIVING AGE, No. 191. Price 124 


Published every Week at Six Dollars a Year, by 
Brom- 


: coi 
QF The Entrance to the Office is now in Bromfield | > ¥ other stories by Diss, poblished 
Street. Itis ja08 Rogers, BO ee UPKIN ood Washi 


y ev NEW YEAR’S PRESENT, 
for 1848. 
This day published by BENJAMIN H. GREENE, 


7c 


REMOVAL. 


“(THE Subscribers have 
4 ig nf removed to the Spacious 
No. 168 WasHINGTON-STREET, 


their former stand, and will have con-- 


near opposite i 
on on hand a large stock of 
'. Tickings, Cambrics, Silecies, 
’ ims, » Jeans, Batting Wadding, 
Wick Yurn, Lamp Wicks. . 
LINENS AND WOOLLENS, 


Shirtings, 


¢ * * Shi f ‘g : ’ 2 
} commorinint mdkondhish, Drape ieeaek Fable Gore 
Burlaps, Flannels 


ers, Crash * ’ Cassimeres, Stuffs for 
Boys’ Clothes, Wool Frocking, Wool Wadding. 
Hosiery, GLoves, SHirts anD Drawers, 
For Women, Men, Boys and Girls; of Silk, Cottoa 
Linen, Merino, Worsted and Woollen. 
KNITTING YARNS, 
Woollen, Worsted, Merino, Cotton and Linen, all ¢o 
ors and qualities. 

LINEN AND COTTON THREADS, &c 
Marshall & Co.’s Patent Linen Thread, Linen Thread 
on pe Taylor’s, Geary’s, Coats’ & Findley’s 
Shoe 


» White and Colored; Skein Cotton; 

; Sewing and Sadlers’ Silk and Twist, 
all colors; Marking and Embroidering Cotton; Linen‘ 
Floss, &c., &c. 


SUNDRIES AND SMALL WARES. 
London Windsor Soap; London and American Pins; 
R. Hemming & Son’s genuine Needles and Knitting 
Pins; Warren & Baylis do; Buttons, in variety ; 
Combs; Tapes and ins of all kinds; Gal 
Taffeta; Satin and Velvet Ribbons; Black and Co 
Silk ey and peer ily Tassels, Cords and 
Fringes; Furniture, Bedrick, Carpet, Quality, Flannel 
a) ether Bindings, &c., &c., ‘&c. 7 

From ou Long experience in business, we flatter our- 
selves that we shall exhibit as good articles at as reas, 
sonable prices as any louse in this city or the United 
States. 

Our friends and the public are invited to examine 
our stock by WHOLESALE ia the CHAMBERS, at 
RETAIL on the LOWER FLOOR. 

SHOREY & CO. 


Boston, Dec. 25, 1847. lis2o 





eceree FRIEND FOR JANUARY. 
CONTENTS. 


My Closet; or, the New Year’s Gift. 

Wonders of Geology. 

Stanzas. 

‘The Errand Boy. 

Mariner’s Hyman. 

‘The Wishing-Cap, No. 3,—Concluded . 

Who are the Rich? 

To Hal. 

Anecdote of General Putnam. 

The Hermitage of Sainte Madeline. 

“This work 13 Edited by Mrs E. L. Follen, and Pub- 
lished 1st of each month at $1 50 per-annom, by 

L. C. BOWLES, 111 Washington st. 


jaul lis2o0 





ICH BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. The 

Subscribers, have for sale a large and valuable as- 

sortment of books for the Holidays, comprising among 
others, the following, viz. 

Parables of the Savior, splendidly illuminated; Wil- 
lis Poetical Works, 17 engraving; Hallett’s Poems, 
new edition, 7 splendid engravings; Byron new edition 
8 steel engravings. Also—new aad be.utifully illustrat- 
ed editions ot the following Poets. Goldsmith, Thom- 
son, Bryant, Longfellow, Campbell, Southey, Moore, 
Montgomery, Mrs Hemans, Childe Harold “and others. 
Also—The Mirror of Life, 11 engravings; Scenes in 
the Lives of the Patriarch and Prophets, 7 illustrations ; 


lustrated; Fisher’s Historical Illustrations of the Bible 
2 vols quarto, 60 engraving; Gallery of Scriptare en- 
gravings; Drawiugroom Scrap Book; Heath’s Gallery 
of engravings; Finden’s Beauties of Moore; Heath’s 
Portfolio of engravings; Scott and Scotland 31 Steel 
engravings; Beauties of the Rhine 80 engravings 
American Wild Flowers 29 engravings—colored; Gal- 
lery of 100 steel engravings, &c., Sc. i 

Also—the English and American Annuals, viz:—The 
Keepsake; Book of Beauty containing the portraits of 
the Queens of England; The Iris 80 engravings; bd 
Friendship’s Offering; Amaranth; Mayflower; 
of Sharon; Ladies Garland, Christmas Blossoms, 
Keepsake and others. 

A rich assortment of Bibles and Prayer Books 
elegantly bound in Velvet and Morocco with -aold clasps. 

Fino -al the new and popular Books for Childrea— 

by Mrs Child, Mrs and Miss Tuthil!, Mary Howitt &c., 


Wer ons © 
asa CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
dec18 isdt 111 Washington st. 


“ONS ON CHRISTIAN COMMUNION.— 
This work is not confined to the subject of the 
Lord’s Supper but—“‘forms a series of practical dis- 
courses of the Persuasive kind, relating to Repentance, 
or the duty of commencing the Christian course—to 
Edification, or the encouragements to progressive 
Christian improvement—and to the Eucharistic service, 
as affording exercise for all the grateful and devout af- 
fections of the heart in every stage of its subjection to 
Christian discipline.”? [(Prefsce. The following is a 
list of the writers.— Rev H. A. Miles, Rev Dr Park- 
man, Rev Sylvester Judd, Rev F. D. Huntington, Rev 
Charles T. Brooks, Rev N. Hall, Rev J. I. T. C 





. Cool- 
idge, Rev G. W. Briggs, Rev. A. A. Livermore, Rev 
S. Whitman, Rev A. W. Thompson, Rev H. W. Bel- 
lows, Rev Dr Gannett, Rev A. P. Peabody, Rev Dr 
Walker, Rev Chandler Robbins, Rev G. E. Ellis, Rev 
Dr Putnam, Rev J. H. Morrison, Rev Dr Young, Re¥ 
E. B. Hall, Rev S. G. Bulfinch, Rev Dr Dewey, Rev 
S. Oxgood, Rev A. Hill, Rev Dr Furness, Rev Dr 
Frothingham, Rev E. Peabody, Rev S. K. Lothrop, 
Rev A. B. Muzzey. 
Edited by T. R. Sullivan. 

The price will be $100 a copy; bat to Societies or 
Individuals, who may take twenty copies or more, a 
liberal discount will be allowed. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
decl8 Publishers, 111 Washington st. 


XAMINATION of the West Newton State Nor-’ 
mal School, ‘Tuesday, Dec. 21, 1847, at 8 o’clock, 
A. M. 
The Classes will be examined in Orthography, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, and Algebra, 
By E. L. SHaw. 
In Enunciation, Reading, Phonography, Geography, 
Geometry, and Navigation, By E. N. Lincouy. 
In Astronomy, Physiology, Natural Philosophy, 
Scripture Reading, Orthoepy, and the Principles and 
Art of Teaching, By the Principat. 
ComposiTions.—ADDRESSEs. 


Examination to close at 8 o’clock, P. M. 
dec18 C. PEIRCE, Principal. 


NNUALS FOR 1848 AND OTHER ILLUS- 
A TRATED WORKS. The Gem of the Season, 
an elegant gift book, illustrated with twenty engravings; 
the contents original, valuable, and unexceptionable. 
The Opal, a Pure Gift for the Holidays, edited by Mra 
S.J. Hale; entirely original in every department, em- 
bellished with beautiful mezzotint engravings, and a 
colored presentation plate. The Leaflets of Memory, 
an illustrated anaual, edited by Reynell Coates, M. D., 
with 12 beautiful embellishments. Friendship’s Offer- 
ing, with 9 Mezzotint Engravings. The Rose of 
Sharon, a Religious Souvenir, edited by Mrs 8. C. Ed- 
garton Mayo, with 7 Mezzotint engravings. The Ama- 
ranth, a Token of Remembrance, with 6 steel engrav- 
ings. The Rose, or Affection’s Gift, edited by Emily 
Moershall, with 6 steel engravings. Christmas Blos- 
soms and New Year’s Wreath, by Uncle Thomas, with 
6 Mezzotint bo pe Scenes in the Lives of the 
Apostles, edited by H. Hastings Weld, with 8 illustra- 
tions, engraved on steel by John Sartain. Scenes in 
the Life of the Savior, by the P8ets and Painters, edit- 
ed by Rufus W. Griswold, with 8 illustrations by Sar- 
tain. Scenes in the Lives of the Patriarchs and Proph- 
ets, illustrated by Sartain. Character and Costume in 
Turkey and Italy; designed and drawn from Nature, 
by Thomas Allome, Esq., with descriptive letter press 

Emily Reeve. The Beauties of Moore; a Series of 

ortraits of his Frieden! Female n= go a 
Painti Eminent Artists; engrav or u 
the aioe superinten lence of Mr Edward Finley, 
with descriptive letter-press. Illustrated editions of 
Moore, Southey, Byron, Campbell, Longfellow, Bryant 
and Willis. Beautiful editions of Lady of the Lake, 
Lalla Rookh, Thompson’s Seasons, #c., &e., &c. The 
Inugdation: or Peace and Pardon, by Mrs Gore, with 
illustrations by George Crnikshanks. The Snow 
Storm, a Christmas Story, illustrated. For sale at 

decl8 SIMPKINS’S, 94 Washington street. 


Ee een AT REDUCED PRICES. | Library 


Is, in ex- 
Books for Sabbath and Week Day Schoo Gaia 


istf 














tensi + for sale chiefly at greatly © 
prices, ~ JA 38 LORING’S Bookstores Rest yan 
i street. Also, a great variety of Theologica and 
Miscellaneous Works at a great discount. dec25 








M ON’S DEDICATION SER- 
Poser Fea ties Position of the Church, in re- 
jgtion to the Age. A Discourse delivered at the Decii« 
cation of the Charch of the Saviour, Nov. 20, 1847—by 
Waterfton. Price 12} cents, Just 


the Pastor, R. C. 
published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
pe 111 Washington st. 











124 Washington street, “My Teacher’s New Year’s 
Present,”’ for 1848—by Rev F. T. Gray. dec25 





P. PEABODY has just received the remnant of 
E. the Second Edition of “Srupies 1n Revt- 
Gion,” and fae owe for ym Hy poner aye mid 
work is icu a gift to 


at this season. Pr 








+1a Good Citizen: and 
EW BOOK. Bet bok of “Willie 


UVENILE BOOKS. A large assortment of Juve- 
nile Books. For sale at low prices at SIMP- 
KINS’S, Book and Stationery Store, 





- 


RS. LEE’S NEW BOOK. Naomi, or Boston 
41VL Two Hundred Years ago,—a Tale of the Quaker 
Persecuti 
Paul Richter, c., &e., 1 vol 16mo. . 











8.6 ington st. 


This 
as CROSBY & NICHOLS, 


declS —isStostf 111 Washington st. 











Mrs Jameson’s Characteristics of Women beautifully il- _ 


in ahs ot 


Mrs T. Lee, Author of the Life of Jean - 
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POETRY. 


For the Register. 
SABBATH MORNING. 
" ‘Write inthe Eye Infirmary, Boston, October 1843. 
Tis Sabbazh morning. Autumn winds 
No more along the turrets sigh ; 
And level beams of golden light, 
O’er all the sleeping City lic. 
How deep the silence! not a wheel 
Of last vight’s tumult, rambles more: 
The streets are empty ; all is still, 
Save the deep murmur of the shore,— 








That, moaning, seems a dirge for those 
Who in mid ocean sank to sleep, 
Unseen, unwept, as yet, by all 
Save the rude surges of the deep. 


The tempest from the deep that came, 
Like an old Viking in his wrath, 
” Has past, and left the broken bough, 
And seattered foliage, in his path, 


O, had I eyes to see or read 
The darker doings of his hand, 

What wrecks were seen of wealth and life, 
And ripening hopes along the strand! 


But kindly shrouded from the light, 
I neither see, nor hear, nor know, 
How wide the mischief he hath done, 
How deep the gulph ofthuman woe. 


But I can feel the mighty change,— 
The calm succeeding to the din, 
Like gentle Peace supplanting War,— 


Like balmy sorrow over sin. 


And I can feel the genial sun, 

And fancy how its light is streaming 
On village spire and cottage roof, 

On russet plain and waters gleaming. 


And I am out on this small spot 
Of earth’s soft lap, to claim a part 
Of that sweet smile she gives to-day, 
To cheer her drooping children’s heart. 


Blest smile! how many a child of care, 
From toil released, this blessed minute, 
Is out to drink its influence in; 
Is rapturously basking in it! 


From busy counter, dusty shop, 

And noisy street, I see them come, 
To renovate, at Nature’s shrine, 

The heart by labor chilled aud numb. 


Some to a distant home repair, 
To cheer a sickly sister’s gloom; 
Some, to the naked grove or wood, 
To read their own in Natnre’s doom; 


Some, to relieve a parent’s want, 
And join again the hymn and prayer ; 
Some, to the anthem-pealing Church, 
To join in public worship there. 


There’s worship still in every place, 

In flowery mead, and waving grain ; 
In rolling river, gurgling rill, 

And in the wood-bird’s distant strain. 


There’s worship in the desert mild; 
Worship upon the stormy wave ; 

In new-born Freedom’s uttered shout, 
And sigh «.ppressed of fettered slave. 


There’s worship in the lowliest spot; 
The smoke that curls from cottage fire 
Points as directly up to heaven, 
As doth the Church’s gilded spire. 


And there may 1 ise as pure a prayer 
From the dark dwellings of neglect, 
As in the minster’s marble pile, 
From bosoms all in jewels decked. 


The meanest gift from absent child, 
The wild flower peeping from the sod, 

No less than preacher’s tongue of fire, 
Speak, to the humble soul, of God. 


Thy presence, Lord, is unconfined ; 
The universe is full of thee; 

And wheresoever there is mind, 
There may thy holiest temple be! 





MISCELLANEOUS. 











THE SAILOR. 


[From the Atlas Correspondent’s Report of 
Rev. Mr. Steward’s remarks before the N. Y. 
City Tract Society. ] 

Rev. Mr. Steward, of the Baptist Church, 
said he had been a sailor; he was a graduate of 
the séa, and it would be expected that he should 
fee] an interest in the sons of his Alma Mater. 
And from observation on board his own vessel 
he felt qualified to testify to the great importance 
and the happy results of giving Tracts to sea- 
men. He adduced many instances in iljustra- 
tion of this fact. 

Sailors were grateful, bold, benevolent, and 
men of common sense, characteristically ; and 
what was peculiar was, when a sailor was con- 
verted, his purse was converted too. 
en the case when landsmen were converted, they 
were all converted but the purse. They under- 
stood and talked a great deal about religion, but 
they considered their purse their own; in giv- 
ing themselves to the Lord they reserved that. 
You very seldom see a sailor putting copper in- 
to the contribution box, unless it might be, as 
he had seen, to keep a hill steady. They con- 


sidered old copper very good fur ballast, but 


very worthless freight. 





THE RAGGED SCHOOL. 


A Letter To CaiLpren. 


[From a Correspondent of the Christian Citi- 
zen.] 


Dear Cuitpren,—The Supervisor of the 
Ragged Schools in London, (fifty in all) called 
upon me the other Sabb%th evening to ask me 
to go with him and see the King Edward Street 
School, 4s it was compused, he said, of the 
most wretched children in London. 

It was about seven o'clock when we approach- 
ed the school-room, and we found nearly a hun- 
dred boys and girls standing about the door try- 
ing to get in, but they could not. [ asked the 
Supervisor the reason of this, and he said that 
already they had as many scholars inside as they 
could take care of, and that no more would 
probably be admitted until more voluntary teach- 
ers came in.- We found that we could not get 
in by that door, so we went around to the teach- 
ers’ ptivate duvor, but some of the boys .scented 
our purpose and followed us, hoping to squeeze 
in by the side of ls into the room. So to de- 
ceive them we were obliged to walk off as if we 
had given up the idea of going in, and after a 
short walk we eame back through a dark alley 
and gained an antrance. There were 210 
children and 29 teachers present. It was their 
Sunday School evening, and those that could 
read were reading the Bible and the rest were 
Jearning.. Such poverty J never saw before. 
Why childrea! we talk in. Ameriga of poor 
children, but we dont know whi poverty is. A 
great many of these children work every day 
in the week, and Sunday they come here to learn 
to read the Testament. The Superintendent 
said no more children could beadmitted. It was 
asad thought that a hundred boys and girls 
should beg admittance in vain to a school-room 
There they stood in the rain and mud crying 1 
be let in.. Finally they grew impatient and | 
heard them shouting ** Let’s break the door in! 
—let’s break the door in!"’ And they did break 
the door in and came pouring in torrents upon 

us. The superinteadent shuuted for the teach- 
ere and they commenced rine them out— 
kindly ap’ yet by force. two or three 


* 


sturdy fellows closed the door up and fastened 
it. It was not long before a k g was heard 
at the private docr anda few more teachers 
came in, Then the question was how to let in 
s few more boys without letting them all in. It 
was resolved to call a policeman. {fn he came 
with his leaded cane and Jeathern cap and un- 
fastened the door and admitted 20 more, when it 
was closed again. It would be a singular sight, 
I think, in New England to have a police officer 
employed to keep boys out of the school-rooms 
—he would be rather more likely to be employ- 
ed in getting them in! I then went round try- 
ing to find cut how many of those present cou 
read, and found that 40 of the 210 could do so 
and no more. Presently two of the boys got to 
fighting and J sat down between them and asked 
them their occupations. One was a spinner 
and the other worked in a stable from 5 in the 
morning to 10 at night every day except Sun- 
days. hink of that, children! He could al- 
most read and wished to learnto write. He had 
no books and would be very glad if he only had 
one. I had brought with me a few little ones 
and told him I would give himone. His eyes 
sparkled with delight when [ told him this and 
he held ‘out his hand for one, but the other boys 
learning that | had books, set up a great cry for 
them and I could not give the poor little boy 
one, for I had not enough for all. After a while 
I found achance to put one into his pocket un- 
observed by the rest. A flock cf the little ** sha- 
vers’ gathered around and I asked them if they 
had ever heard of America. They all of them 
had, and I asked them how far away it was. 
One said 1000 miles, another 2000, while a 
third said 3000. ftoldhim he was mght. I 
wish you could have seen him as he proudly 
said ‘** Tanswered right—I b'long to the Bible 
class!’ Then ] asked them what sort of people 
lived there. They had quite a discussion upon 
the subject and came to the conclusion that they 
were savages! Should you like to see a person, 
asked 1, who was bora in Americat They all 
answered ‘* yes.’’ Well then, said 1,1 was 
born in America and came from there only a 
meonth,ago! They all looked at me with won- 
derment pictured in their faces and were silent 
Finally the little fellow who knew how far off 
America was, began to glance up and down my 
person, as 1 would at a man from the moon, and 
said, “* I guess you are the smartest chap they've 
got there!’ No, LUtold him, I wasn’t** a prim- 
ing” to some I had left. They then wanted me 
to tell them about America. And I did tel) them 
about our snow-storms, sleigh-rides, hills and 
rivers. And when I came to tell them of our 
yankee children reading of a winter’s night by a 
blazing log fire, their faces grew sad and they 
said, ‘‘we haven’t any books to read if we had a 
log fire.’”’ Dear children of our school-room !— 
my heart pitied those pcor things, just as yours 
would have done, and I pledged them that a 
school of my acquaintance would give them 
bouks, and the steamer that bears you this letter, 


eut that will, 1 know, be willing to give a 
dimes for these poverty-stricken beings. 
Your friend, 
D. W. Barttett. 





THE ARABIAN HORSE. 


A most moving incident, in illustration of the 
extraordinary strength as well as attachment of 
the Arabian horses, is given by Lamartine in his 
beautiful Travels in the East: 

**An Arab chief, with his tribe, had attacked, 
in the night, a caravan of Dama’s, and plundered 
it; when loaded with their spoil, however, the 
robbers were overtaken on their return by some 
horsemen of the Pacha of Acre, who killed sev- 
eral, and bound the remainder with cords. 
this state of bondage they brought one of the 
prisoners, named Abou el Marck, to Acre, and 
laid him, bound hand and foot, wounded as he 
was, at the entrance oftheir tent. As they slept 
during the night, the Arab, kept awake by the 
pain of bis wounds, heard his horse's neigh at a 
distance, and being desirous to stroke, for the 
time, the companion of his life, he dragged him- 
self, bound as he was, te the horse, which was | 


You will be obut up wader ero roorer a Kahn, 
with the horses of a pacha or an aga; no longer 
will you cleave with your bosom the water of 
the Jordan, which cools your sides, as pnre as 
the foam of your lips. If I am to be a slave, at 
least may you go free. Go—return to our tent 
which you krow so well; tell my wife that 
Abou el Marck will return no more; but put 
your head still into the folds of the tent, lick the 
hands of my beloved children." With these 
words, as his hand§ were tied, he untied with 
his teeth the fetters whith held the courser 





bears one also to a Sabbath School in Connecti- | 
few | 


In | 


‘signed, or shall hereafter sign, this pledge, in a 
pow rr mene aerauasiood whines 


al means for the ion of all war, and all the 
spirit, and all the manifestations of war throagh- 
out the world; for the abolition of all restrict- 
ions upon international ndence and friend- 
ly intercourse, and of whatever else tends to 
make enemies of nations, or prevent their fusion 
into one ul brotherhood ; for the abolition 
of all institutions and customs which do not 1e- 
cognize and respect the image of God, and a ha- 
man brother in every man, of whatever clime, 
eolor, or condition of humanity. 


Some of the Ecclesiastical Bodies in the U. S. 
have taken action in regard to the League move- 
ment, and have commended it to the adoption of 
the community. At the last session of the New 
England Conference of Wesleyan Ministers, 
among other Resolutions denouncing War and 
Slavery, the following was adopted : 


‘‘And we further advise, that the Conference 
adopt the * League of Universal Brotherhood,’ 
sign it individually, and also that it be presented 
at an eatly period to all our Churches for their 
signatures,”’ 


Asan evidence of the interest which the cler- 
gy inthe U. S. have manifested in the movement 
it may be sufficient to state the fact that nearly 
500 ministers, of different denominations, have 
already signed the pledge of the League, and 
many of them are among the first and foremost 
in promoting its progress. In fact, vwo of the 
Vice Presidents, the ‘Treasurer, and all the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee, of the Am. 
Branch, are ministers of the gospel of peace. 
Another fact illustrative of the progress of this 
philanthropic movement in America, may be 
properly inserted in the first chapter of our rec- 
crds as an association. The statement has just 
been received, that of the 15,00 inhabitants of 
the town of Oberlin, Ohio, nearly five hundred 
or one third of the whole, have already signed 
the pledge. And it increases the iuterest of this 
case, that Oberlin is the seat of alarge and flour- 
ishing Institution in which hundreds of young 
men are fitting themselves for the ministry in 
the Western States. A large number of these 
students have signed the pledge and espoused 
the movement with evangelical zeal. In addition 
16 active efferts to promote its progress, they 
have established a weekly prayer-meeting, to 
supplicate for its success at the throne of grace. 
Several of the Professors in other Theological 
Seminaries have sent in thei: names, and the 
pulpit is fast becoming indoctrinaed in the spirit, 
and enlisted in the dissemination of the principles 
of peace. ‘There are several other towns io the 
U. S. which have the names of one-fourth of 
their population enrolled on the list of the 
League ; and, perhaps, it is not too much 
to say one-tenth of the whole population of the 
| Free States are prepared to subscribe to all the 
|prinsiples of the pledge. Local Leagues are 





| forming in every section of the country in which 
slavery does not exist, and a spirit of earnest 
and Christian philanthropy, and a charity, full 
of Jove aud life, seems to pervade those who are 
foremost in the movement, [Chistian Citizen. 


GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. — 





Exptoration or tHe Dean Sea. While 
our squadron was withdrawn from the Mediter- 
ranean to operate elsewhere, it was rumbred that 
some Mexican privateers had appeared in that 
sea, and indeed, one American vessel was actu- 
ally captured, and carried into a Spanish port, 
by a vessel under the Mexican flag. Our mer- 
chants became alarmed, and asked for the pro- 
tection of their property afloat in that quarter. 
The Secretary of the navy promptly acceded to 
their request. The steamer Prineeton was 
withdrawn from the Gulf, and despatched to 
Gibraltar, the Marion and a small schooner be- 
ing her consorts, This squadron has been ac- 
tively engaged in the duties assigned to it, to 
the entire satisfaction of the goveroment. It 
has of course become necessiry to send out a 
supply ship with the requisite stores for the sta- 





picketed ata little distance.—‘* Pour friend,” | tion; but itis well known that vessels of this 
sald he, ‘*what will you do among the Turks! d 


ene a > re ee Parroure8r 
ports for months ata time, and a officers 
nor men can find as much oceupation as they de- 
sire. 

On the present occasion, Lieut. Lynch, the 
commander of the U. S. ship Supply, and 
Lieut. Dale, a gentleman of great scientific at- 
tainments, haye obtained the consent of the sec- 
retary of the navy to employ some of their leisure 
in making a visit to Lake Asphaltites, or what 
we usually term the Dead Sea. The Secretary 
has favored the project of these gentlemen, and 
furnished them with several extra boats, a truck, 





beund, and set him at liberty; but the noble an- 
imal, on recovering its freedom, instead of bound- 


ing away to the desert, bent its head over its | 


master, and seeing him in fetters on the ground, 
took*his clothes gently in his teeth, lifted him 
lup and set at full speed towards home. 
| Without ever resting, he made straight for the 
| distant but well-known tent in the mountains of 
| Arabia. 

He arrrived in safety, and laid his master 
j down at the feet of his wife and children, and 
|immediately dropped down dead with fatigue. 
|The whole tribe mourned him, the poets cele- 
} brated his fidelity, and his name is still cor- 

stantly in the mouths of the Arabs of Jericho.’’ 
| Lamartine, Voyage dans L’ Orient. 

This beautiful anecdote paints the manners 
_and the horses of Arabia better than a thousand 
| volumes. It is unnecessary to say, after it, that 

the Arabs are, and ever will be the finest horse- 
men, and have the finest race of horses in the 
| world. [Child’s Friend. 


It was oft- | 


NEW LANDS IN NEW ENGLAND. 


Hon. Issac Hill is reported to have made at 


| Lebanon the other day the following remarks: — | 


Prompted by an ardent curiosity to learn loca- 
| tions and duly estimate the value of that part of 
the north wh'ch has been passed by as scarcely 
fit for settlement, | made my way through the 
northerly part of Vermont into the Canada 
jeeoenee to the Indian stream country and 
| down through New Hampshire, during the past 
|summer. | was surprised at the extent and 
| value of this whole country for farming purpos- 
jes. 1 believe the belt of country for une tund- 
|red miles south Of the 45th degree zasiward of 
| Lake Champlain, over Vermont and N. Hamp- 
| Shire, through the whole extent of Maine to the 
| Bay of Fundy and the sea, to be the most valua- 
bie tract of Jand in New England. The Canada 
townships of ten miles square farther north are 
splendid : Stanstead may be taken as a sample. 
‘The best township of Vermont is said to be 
Derby, lying side by side of it. The catile and 
the productions of these two towns are all upon 
a larger scale than we find down south. Both 
in the Canada townships and within our own 
limits there are thousands on thousands of acres 
of beautiful lands, covered with the heaviest and 
most valuable timber, yet to be taken up. The 
climate liere, most conducive to health and long 
fe, should be regarded as no obstacle to the 
settler. The Railroads are destined to make 
every standing tree valuable; the splendid 
giowth need not be cut down, girdled or wasted 
upon these lands. Upon this region the snow 
falling in November sometimes covers the 
ground till May. Contrary to my previous ex- 
pectations,{I am led to consider this annual cov- 
ering a benefit rather than an injury : it gives a 
time for active businegs to all who have a desire 
to stir about : there the winter is the gayest and 
most desirable season. Clothed with its white 
covering, the ground is generally preserved 
from deep frost, and the spring opens as a con- 
tinued summer for the growth of vegetation. 





-~-LEAGUE OF UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD. ~ 


PLEDGE. 


Believing all war to be inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christianity, and destructive to the best 





interests of mankiad, I do hereby pledge myself 
never to enlist or enter any army, or to yield any 
voluntary support or sanction to the preparation 
for, or prosecution of, any war, by whumsoever 
or whatsoever purpose declared or waged. And 
I do hereby 


whatever country, condition or color, who have 


associate myself with all persons, of | God. This 


necessary observations. 
hes this outlay is, however, but five hundred dol- 
lars. 

The expenditures heretofore authorized by 
our government for such purposes have added 
greatly to the materials of science, and the rep- 
utation of our country. Those of «Lewis and 
Clarke,of Gen. Cass, of Capt. Wilkes, and Col. 
Fremont, are esteemed of very great impor- 
tance. 

The proposed exploration of the Déad Sea is 
not only convenient bat opportune. The world 
is much interested in the condition of Palestine, 
and there seems to be a prevailing opinion that 
further important discoveries are soon to be 
made there. 

Dr. Durbin has farnished vs with the curious 
results of his personal examination of this cele- 
brated lake. Harriet Martineau visited it in 
April last, and has published an account of her 
visit. 

The only person who is known to have crossed 
it was an Irishman by the name of Costigan. 
He succeeded in crossing the lake in an open 
boat in the month of July, 1825; but suffered so 
much fatigue and exhaustion, and was so illy 
prepared for the adventure, that he fell sick and 
idied. He made no notes of what he saw, nor 
did he communicate to his friends any verbal in 
formation on the subject during his illness. His 
remains are deposited in the American burying 
ground at Jerusalem. 

A great many important questions remain to 
be determined, therefore, by Lieuts. Lynch and 
Dale, and they are excellently well qualified to 
aucceed in the enterprise. 

This turning of the science and physical force 


honorable to the Secretary of the navy. 


[Jour- 
na! of Commerce. 


Overations or THe N. Y. City Tracr So. 
—[{Frem Mr. Ketchum’s Speech.| ‘‘The whole 
city is divided into small districts—each district 
is assigned to a committee—-that committee visit 
every house and family in the distrizt—supply 
every destitute family wins copy of the Holy 
Scriptures, andevery family with religious tracts 
accompanying these trae%s, when opportunity is 
afforded, with oral religious instruction. In 
every district there are stated meetings appoint- 
ed for the social worship of Almighty God, to 
which every person in the district, not connect- 
ed with any religious society, in habitual attend- 
ance on public worship, is invited. In these 
meetifigs the great principles of religion, as held 
by Christians generally, are ineulcated. The 
persons so instructed ure invited and encouraged 
to unite themselves awith some organized relig- 
ious socicty, and when thus united they cease to 
be peculiar objects of the Society’s care. The 
Society does not organize churches ; it performs 
the hambler duty of leading persons to unite 
with those already established. N. Y.Com. 


Rexiciovs Staristics._-[From Mr. Kerch- 
um’s Speech before the Tract So.] ‘‘I am en- 
abled to make some statemants, founded on sta- 
tistics furnished by one of the most active and 
intelligent managers of this Society. We all 
know that we have many churches, *and places 
of public worship here—we call New York a 
Christian city. Letus descend to particulars. 
There are at this time 400,000 inhabitants in the 
18 wards of this city. There are 215 places of pub- 
lic worship—al! told—this number inclades syna- 
gogues, halls, long rooms, &c, &e. By a liberal 
estimate these buildings will seat 1,000 persons 
each, but the actual attendance does not exceed 
two-thirds of this namber—that is to say, 666 in 
each place of worship, making a sum total of 
143,190 attendants upon the public worship of 

This is certainly a large number, but then 
there is a still larger number, 256,810 persons, 





Object shall be to ee oy all legitimate and mor- 


and some indispensable apparatus for making the | 
The whole expenses | 


of war to the putsuits of useful knowledge, is | 
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who-do not attend public worship. Of course a 
large deduction must be made from this last 


“enumeration for the children and others who are 


sically unable to go to places of public wor- 
a Ayes afiae ensieg these deductions with all 


the liberality which any person should deem rea- |. 


sonable, there is an alarming amount of our cit 
population who are practically shut out from a 
religious teaching.” [N. Y. Com. & Inq. 


Hoxrors or Intemperance.—An address re- 
cently published by the New York Temperance 
Society contains the following horrible statistics 
of vice and wretchedness in that great city. 

According to the report of the Chief of the 
police, from May, 1846, to May, 1847, there 
were in that city : 


Committed for drunkenness alone 

Drunkeuness and disorderly conduct 

Assault and battery 

Fighting in the streets : 

Petit lareenies, mostly to obtain means 
of drinking 

Attempts to kill 

Stabbing 

Suspicion of marder 4 

Murder 8 

Threatening life 53 

Highway robbery 34 

Vagrancy (in six months) 1258 

Lodgings to the houseless, chiefly in- 
temperate 


Total 49,845 


Such are the doings of intemperance in New 
York, at an annual cost to her citizens of at 
least $500,000, and in addition, by indirect out- 
lay, of probably three times that amount. The 
immediate instruments of this dreadful work are 
the jhree thousand, six hundred and fifty-six 
liquor venders, and the toleration of about as 
many more of the unlicensed. But these facts 
convey only a faint idea of the evil as it act- 
ually exists, and of its consequences. Deol- 
lars and cents oink into absolute insignificance 
in comparison with the collateral moral aud phys- 
ical results. If we add to the appalling cata- 
logue of crime and wretchedness at which hu- 
manity instinctively shudders, the blasted hopes, 
broken hearts, and destroyed intellects, of our 
fellow creatures, with the lingering tortures of 
disease, the ravings of despair, and the agonies 
of temporal and eternal death, which it inflicts, 
the aggregate is overwhelming, and far beyond 
human computation. 


7453 
5484 
1771 

316 


31,203 


Pexrectionism in Putney Vr.—At a large 
meeting of the citizens of the town held on the 
evéning of the Gth inst., the following pream- 
ble and resolutions were presented by a commit- 
tee appointed at a previous meeting, and unani- 
mously adopted : 


‘* Whereas, an Association of Perfectionists, 
so called, has existed in the town of Putney for 
several years past, who, among other things, 
have declared that the moral law is abolished, 
and have inculeated sentiments of 4 licentious 
tendency, and exerted an influence detrimental 
to the moral interests of the community; and 
whereas, from recent disclosures, it 1s evident 
that those licentious principles have been carried 
out in practice to an alarming extent in said As- 
sociation, threatening to ruin the chasacter of 
all connected therewith, or brought under its 
deadly influence ; and whereas, John H. Noyes, 
the founder and leader of said association, has 
recently been arrested for his licentious practices 
and placed under heavy bonds, and has since ab- 
seconded ; and whereas, Geurge Cragin, an as- 
sociate of Noyes, has also recently absconded 
under cover of night, evidently from fear of the 
threatened penalty of the law ; and whereas, said 
Association is publishing a perio.tical deaomina- 
ted the Spiritual Magazine, through the medium 
of which they are disseminating their pernicious 
principles and are thus exerting a demoralizing 
istiuence, not only upon the community in the 
more immediate vicinity of its publication, but 
in different parts of the country where it 1s cir- 
culated ; and whereas, the principles of said As- 
sociation are evidently disorganizing in their ten- 
dency, and adapted, if carried out to their ut- 
most extent, to abolish all law and government, 


neh ~f ~hesoh and state. | erect open their 
ruins ee irresponsible hierac tnere " 


Resolved, 1st, That the moral interests of this 
community demand the immediate dissolution of 
said Association. 


Resolved, 2d, That the Spiritual Magazine, 
which is the principal organof said Association, 
through which they are disseminating their per- 
nicious sentiments, and which nas evidently be- 
come a public nuisance, ought immediately to be 
discontinued ; and that nu publication whatever 
ought hereafter to be issued by said Association 
inculeating those principles, which, if carried 
out in practice, would result in a violation of the 
laws of the land. 


Resolved, 3d, That those Perfectionisits who 
still remain in this town, ought publicly to re- 
nounce those principles which tend to, and aban- 
don those practices which are, a violatiou of the 
statute Jaws of the State.” 


N. Y¥. Crry Tract Sociery.—From the 
Report it appeared that the Agents of this Seci- 
ety have, the past year, expended about $ 14,- 
000 and distributed mure than four million pages 
of Tracts, besides Bibles, Testaments, and re- 
ligious volumes ; at the same time gathering 
multitudes into schools, churches, and temper- 
ance societies; giving instruction to the thous- 
ands in the hospitals, alms-houses, and prisons 
of the city, and to the hundred thousand sailors 
who annually visit the port. 

The Society steadily employs 18 Missionaries 
who areaided by about 1200 volunteer visi- 
ters. [Atlas. 


New Orper or Nositiry.—The King of 
Prussia has created an agricultural order of no- 
bility, to be conferred *on such as distinguish 
themselves by their efforts to improve the art of 
husbandry. | 


Tue Pope's Conpemnation of THE IrisH 
CotLeces.—We do not hesitate to say, that the 
declaration by which the Pope of Rome and a 
board of Italian priests have presumed to cuon- 
demn so laudable a design, and endeavored to 
frustrate its purpose, is the boldest stretch of 
Papal power which has been attempted in these 
Islands since the Reformation. [London Times 


Russia, AvstrRIA,AND THE Conquered Potes 
-~The National informs us that the news it has 
received chills the heart with horror. Nobles, 
deuounced for having deplored in their own fam- 
ily circles the calamities of their country, have 
been seized at dead of night, and abducted to 
distant fortresses, without any one knowing 
their fate. Young girls have been dragged naked 
from their beds, outraged by drunken soldiers, 
and gone mad with shameand fear. Men have 
been iminured, on suspicien, in damp dungeons 
for six or seven months, ull they have confessed 
imaginary crimes. Land owners have been at- 
tacked on the highways, beaten, mutilated, left 
for dead, and then claimed by the Austrian po, 
lice to undergo fresh tortures. Hum'n nature 
shudders at hearing with what cruelty the Rus- 
sian Government treats the Polish imprisoned, 
patriots. Grzegorzeweki, who signed the Cra- 
cow manifeste, imprisoned in the citadel of War- 
saw, became very soon insane. The old Sena- 
tor, Wieloglowski, could not endure the torture, 
and died. The bride of the unfortunate Dob- 
tyiz was let out from the jail of the citadel, but 
she sovn died. Mosazlya has broken his skull 
by beating it against the walls of his prison, not 
being able to support the torture, Anthony 
Prprocki, beaten to death, eried out to his Just 
moment, ‘I am dying for the most sacred cause 
of Poland.” 











GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE! 


PrReveRicn A. GUSHEE, (late a Salesman at 
Darwin Chaffin’s,) has taken the new Granite 
Store, 263 Washington St., third door north of Win- 
ter st., where may be found the rIcHEST and BEsT as- 
sortment of ENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING 
GOODS in the city. 

He has made arrangements to receive from Paris 
the best and newest style op CRAVATS, SCARFS, 
Fc., a8 soon as they are out, and will receive by 
the English Steamers many desirable Goods every 
fortnight through the Spring, Summer and Autumn. 
He respectfully requests his friends and the public to 
visit his store, where they will be attentively receiv- 
ed, and his Goods shown much 

istt 


ith 
Rooms to let over the these. mh 20, 


“THE ORIGINAL STORE.” 


THE BOSTON CHINA TEA CO. 


NO. 198 WASHINGTON STREET, 
(Opposite the Marlboro’ Hotel,): 
BOSTON, 
AS been in operation for five years.—Originated 
for the sole purposes of buying and selling Teas 
i 3 it has met with sega 
success. Purchasing whole chops at once, 
ling for cash only, at a small advance on the yar 
to make better selections, and 
tl ose not engaged exclusively in the trade. 
As a general rule there is 
(% TWENTY PER CENT SAVED 49 
in purchasing of us. We will sell 
5 Ibs good Black Tea, for ¢ 
5 Ibs superior Black ‘Tea, (Odlong flavor,) 
«9s good Green ‘Tea, 
strong Young Hyson, 
r 5 lbs delicious Green Tea, 

Many Stores charge 75 cents per pound for no better 
Tea. “Al our Teas are packed in a style peculiarly our 
own, in half pound to ten pound packages, —— 
over 50 diflerent kinds, and labelled with our own . 
duly copy-righted, to counterfeit which is forgery. 

chowe, a NATIVE CHINAMAN, who has had , 
experience in Canton (his native place,) in this 
iness, will be found at the Company’s Warehouse, 
directing and superintending the packing, &e., and 

will be happy to have his friends call on him. 
rr OUR AIM I8 co 

TO SELL GOOD TEA CHEAP FOR CASH. 
Any person, by euclosing the money in a letter, in 
A ofa cana ad sending by mail, will 

ve the Teas carefully packed and forwarded, as di- 


rected. 

Orders sent through express men answered with the 
same care as on a personal application, and with 
promptness. , . 

An exclusive agent for the sale of our Teas, will be 
appointed in each town in New England, by applica- 
tion ts the Co. in Boston, postage paid. 

§G- We employ no Travelling Agents. 69 

REDDING & CO., Proprietors. 
nov20 pif 


rlyos 
THE PREPARATORY AND HIGH SCHOOL 


FOR YOUNG LADIES; 
ayn open for the reception of pupils. 
tr . 

Ora Instruction, Lectures, APPARATUS 
Mars ayp DiacGrams are combined with a systemat- 
ic course of study, from sfLECT CLASS BOOKS, in all 
the Eng. Branches, in the Speakine of the Lan- 
GUAGES, in Drawine, Patntinc, Music, Em- 
BROIDERY and-the various essentials to a thorough 
and accomplished female education. 

For Heattu, Recreation, CARRIAGE AND 
DerortMent, the pupils have free access to a Gym- 
NASIUM FOR Lapiges, and, of desired, to a select 
school for dancing. 

All regular scholars receive MEDALS yearly, inscribed 
with the branches excelled in, and a pipLoma of quali- 
fications on leaving school. 

TEACHERs will be employed who are distinguished 
in their several departments, as follows, viz. 

Miss Martha C. Jenks, Assistant Superintendent. 

Miss Maria Borghis, Needlework and Embroidery. 

Miss Rosa Garcia, on the Guitar, Piano and Voice. 

Professor Garcia, on the Harp, Piano and Voice. 

Miss Hall, (Wed. and Sat. P. M.) in Dancing. 

Mons. Auray, Prof. and Teacher «f French. 

Signor Lanza, Prof. and Teacher of Span. and Ital. 

German. 





Hours 9 


OE. Lintoa, Orn amental Penmanship. 
B. F. Nutting, (Artist) Lecturer in Perspective. — 
Drawing, Painting and Pet spective? 
B. F. Baker, Prof. and Teacher of Choral Singing 
Prof. Sullivan, in the newly invented ‘“LapD1Es’ 
DRAWING-ROoM CaLisTHENICS,” for Health, Grace 
and Elegance of Depoccment. . 
Further particulars, terms, and References given at 
the Schou! rooms, No. 339 Washington st. 
F. L. CAPEN, Principal. 
sept25 lisos6m 


YREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HYMNS.— 
Newry Srereoryeep Epitioy. The sub 
scribers have recently procured new stereotype plates of 
this popular collection of Sacred Poetry, now used of 
nearly all the Societies of the denomination,and have just 
published the 44th Edition, to which an addition of over 
One Hundred Hymns has been made. 

They have also published another Edition containing 
in addition to the Hymns embraced in supplementary 
pages, a SERVICE BOOK for the use of those Soet- 
ties desiring to introduce this mode of worship. 

Two separate editions will in future be issued—one —on 
with the text as heretofore, for use where this edition is 
used or desired, corresponding in all respects to the one 
now in use, with the addition above referred to, but on 
new Pe, and the other with the Service Book and 

“ne. lymns. 
“The poy tk soe been made, with great care, by 
the Rev R. C. Waterston, Pastor of the Church of the 
Saviour, and are highly approved by those who have 
examined tile work, since they were made. 

_Itis believed that this arrangement will meet the 
views of the numerous friends of this excellent collec- 
tion who were desirous that it should embrace many 
Hymns of high character, written since it was first pub- 
lished, and others, which were not before inserted. 

The following are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev. 
Mr. Peabody;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev. Mr 
Fosdick ;) New South Society (Rev. A. Young;) Fed- 
eral street Society (Rev. Dr. Gannett ;) Bulfinch st 
Church (Rev. Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, 
(Rev. Mr. Coolidge,) Church of the Saviour, (Rev 
Mr Waterston;) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New 
York, (Rev. Dr. Dewey ; ) Church of the Saviour, Brook 
lyn, N. Y. (Rev. Mr. Farley;) College Chapel, and 
also Divinity Hall, Harvard University, Cambridye, 
Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dorchester, Marsh 
field, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, Chelsea, Low- 
ell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, Newburyport, Sand- 
wich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, Lancaster ;Chelms- 
ford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, Andover, Dover, 
Northboro’, Cabotville, Ipswich, Bedford, Greenfield, 
Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Billerica, Waltham, Lynn, 
Brookline, Sterling, Mass; Portsmouth, Walpole, Do- 
ver, N. I]; Portland, Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, Cas- 
tine, Me; Hartford, Ct; Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; 
Providence, Newport, R.1I.; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savan- 
nah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; Allton, Ill; St. Louis, Mo; 
Louisville, Ky; and many other societies in New Eng- 
land and the Southern and Western States. 

We respectfully ip Clergymen or Church Com- 
mittees proposing a change in their Hymn Books, or 
forming new Societies, to forward us their addresses, 
when copies shall be sent them for examination. 


JENKS, PALMER & CO., 
024 tf 


Chambers 131 Washingon st. 

" NCING AND THE CALISTHENIC EXER 

CISES, Minervan Hall, 339 Washington street 
MR. SULLIVAN, Professor of Dancing and Calisthe- 
nics, just arrived in this city from London and Paris 
respectfully announces to the Ladies and Gentleman of 
Boston, that he has now opened in the above Hall for 
the paneer of giving instruction in the most admired 
and fashionable Dances which he has acquired from the 

inent Profe s, Mons. E. Coulon and Cellarius, in 
the above cities. 

Afternoon Classes for Young Ladies, at 3 and 5 
o’clock on Mondays and ‘Thursdays. 

Evening Classes fog, Young Gentlemen, at 8, same 
Evening, lor lessons in the Polka, Redowa, Mazurka 
Waltzes, Deux Temps and Cing Temps Waltz, also, 
in plain Waltzing, Gallopades and new Cotillions, &c. 

A Class for Calisthenic Exercises on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, at three o’clock. Mr. S. will have t¢ 
honor of introducing the newly invented Calisthenic 
che-t expander, which is acknowledged to be the best 
instrument yet invented for expanding the chest, im- 
proving the carriage and strengthening the frame. La- 
dies interested in these exercises, will please call at the 
above hours, when Mr. 8. will be happy to explain to 
them, the use of the instruments. 

Private Families attended at their residence, if pre- 
ferred. ; 

Schools and Classes in the neighboring towns also 
attended. 

For terms, references, &c., apply to Mr. S. at the 
Hall, or to Mr. F. L. Capea, Principal of he High 
Schoul for Young Ladies. f oct2 


N ONTHLY RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE FOR 
CONTENTS. 


January. 
‘The Old an! New Year. 
What is your Life? 
Ashley Wood. 
The Childless Mother. 
The Lord’s Supper. 














mon, by Rey C. A. Bartol. 

Lines written in a Severe Storm. 

Letter from a Deserter condemned to be hanged, to 
his Brother in New York. 

The Phenomenon of Motion. 

Editor’s Collectanea. No. VIII. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

Installation at East Cambridge, Mass. 

Dedication at Framingham, Mass. 

Dedication of the Church on Indiana Street, Boston, 

Our Religious Newspapers. 

Massachusetts Quarterly. 

New Style of Ordinations and Installations. 

American Unitarian Association. 

Lameatations. 

This work is Edited by Rev F. D. Huntington— 
and Published 1st of each month at two dollars per an- 


num, by 
L. C. 0 gamed 111 Washington st. 


Grandin Dudley & Blake, 
SURGEON DENTISTS, 
No. 238 Wasuineton STREET, 
Corner of Central Court, 
Boston. 


janl 
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Public Causes of Gratitude—A Thanksgiving Ser- 
‘ 














ELIS cet cee at 
-her patients 
at all times be at her ’ 
NO. 40 CAMBRIDGE STREET, 
Opposite Lynde street, Boston, Mass. 
where she will attend to all diseases incident to the,hu- 
man » in men, women and children, EXCEPT 
by sone aS IMMORALITY. BA te 
Rs. Mott great experience and success 

her practice, which from her location in Boston is 
too generally known to require comment. Her 
remedies are entirely vegetable, and her method of treat- 
ment and curing, different from any other practitioner. 
She has many advantages over o' , as she receives 
many of her Y ‘ 

ROOTS, HERBS, GUMS, BALSAMS AND 

ESSENTIAL OILS, 
from Europe, where are raised and gathered ex- 
pressly for her, and with which she ie to cure 
ant diseases which have baffled the eneren some of 
most talented and eminent icians in the country. 

Persons residing at a Geant ton teas who can- 
not make it convenient to consult Mrs Mott personally, 
can dp so letter—(directed as above,) explaining 
4 case fully, and receive her answer’ by return of 
mail. 

MepicineEs forwarded in perfect safety, by the dif- 
Sate anpuenses Shel: iain Spe ee United 

tates. 

§GLerrens must in all cases be post paid, and they 
will be promply attended to. ly je 





’ ’ 

Albion Life Insurance Company. 
LONDON, NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
INSTITUTED IN 1805. 

HE undersigned having heen appointed Agents to 
T the Albion Company tor Boston and velaie. are 
prepared to. receive osals for Insurances on Lives, 
and are empowered in i cases to grant 

licies without reference to the Board of Directors in 

jon. 

APYANTAGES OFFERED BY THIS COMPANY. 

Perfect Security, arising from a large paid up capital 
and accumulated profits of a business of over FORTY 
years stending. 

apa may be paid quarterly, half yearly, or an- 
nually. 

When the insurance is for the whole term of Life, 
HALF the premium may remain unpaid for five years on 
paying interest, 

The insured participate aT ONCE in ALL the profits 
of the business both in Europe and America, and in the 
first division of profits in 1849, which are paid in casH. 

No charge for sea risk from any one part of the Ameri- 
can continent to any other part. 

Medical Examiners—J. B. S. Jacxson, M.D., J. 
Mason Warren, M. D. 

Prospectuses aud all requisite information can be had 
at our Office, No 5 Merchants’ nge, 

WM. HALES, 2 Agents to the Company 
SAML. PAGE, : for Boston and vicinity. 
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ORGANS 


F any size, and of a perfection of mechanism and 

tone, UNSURPASSED by any built in this country, 

furnished at short notice and upon the most LIBERAL 
terms. 

We refer, with others, to the celebrated Organ in 
Rev. Dr. Beecher’s Church, Boston. Professional re- 
ference of the FiRST authority. 

SIMMONS & McINTIRE, 
47 & 49 Causeway street, Boston. 


myl osly 





DEPOSITORY 
OF THE 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 
AND OFFICE OF 
Rev. CHARLES BRIGGS, Gren. Secretary, 
AT 
CROSBY & NICHOLS 
118 -Wadliifigton street, Boston. 
C. & N. have for sale all the publications of the A 


U. A. A liberal discount made to those who buy fo 
distribution. janl7 





o—. BELLS. The Subseribe:s continue to 
cas 


CHURCH BELLS, 


of any weight required, on the most favorable terms. 
Also— Manufacture in great variety, 


CHANDELIERS, 


suitable for Churches and other public buildings, SoLar 
Lamps, CANDELABRA and GIRANDOLES. 

Orders left at the Factory, on Causeway street or 
Store No. 24 Commercial street, will be promptly at- 
tended to. HENRY N. HOOPER & CO. 

myl is3tosly 





REMOVAL. 
Dr. Rufus E. Dixon, 


SURGEON DENTIST, 


HAS REMOVED 
FROM NO. 7 WINTER STREET TO NO. 22 

WINTER STREET, 
ON THE OPPOSITE SIDE. 

augl4 tf 

IANO FORTES. HALLET, CUMSTON & 
ALLEN, late HALLET, DAVIS & CO., and 
successors to BROWN & HALLETY would inform 
their friends and the public, that they continue the busi- 
ness of manufacturing and vending Piano fortes at their 
OLD STAND, NO. 293 & 339 WASHINGTON ST, 
where friends and patrons of the old firm are invited to 


call 
RUSSELL HALLET, « 
WILLIAM CUMSTON. 
HENRY ALLEN. 





N.B. Henry ALven alone is authorized to use 
the name of the late firms of Hallet, Davis & Co. and 
Davis & Allen, in liquidation. As Mr. Davis the re- 
tiring and only partner of ours in those concerns, has 
seen fit to use for his own purposes, the name and style 
of our said late firm of Hallet, Davis & Co. to do busi- 
ness under, we feel called upon for our own protection 
to notify our friends and the public that, the same Mr. 
HALLET who was partner with BROWN & HALLET, 
and whose name has always stood at the head of the 
concerns since, still remains with us—that we haye no 
interest in the new styled firm of Hallet, Davis & Co.-- 
and ask them to direct their favors, whether relating to 
old or new business, to our new firm of HALLET, 
CUMSTON & ALLEN, a the old stand, NO. 293 
WASHINGTON 82. 

RUSSELL HALLET, 
HENRY ALLEN. 


osly ap3 








JALUABLE RELIGIOUS LIBRARY,—compris- 
ing Jahn’s Introduction, do Hebrew Commmon- 
wealth, do Archeology, Cappe’s Suimmary, do Life of 
Christ, Lardner’s Works, 5 vols 4to, Leland on Reve- 
lation, Newcoinb’s Observations, Roseamulla on New 
Testament, 5 vols, do Old Testament 4 vols,Campbell’s 
Four Gospels, South’s Isaiah, Scriptural Interpreter 
edited by Dr. Gannett and others, Religion of Nature, 
Tucker, Light of Nature, Stuart’s Complete Works, 
Paley’s Complete Works, Wardlaw on Unitarianism, 
Vindication of Unitarianism, Campbell’s Lectures, 
Smith’s Moral Sentiments, Coleridge’s Friend, Cogan 
on the Passions, Carpenter’s Harmony, Spark’s Es- 
says and Tracts, Taylor on the Atonement, Massillon’s 
Charges, Locke’s Common Place Family Bible, Ranke’s 
History of the Popes, Locke on the Epistle, Taylor on 
Romans, Strauss’ Life of Jesus, Voices of the Church in 
Reply to Strauss’, Dodd’s Common Place Family Bi- 
ble, Christian Examine: complete, Barnes’ Isaiah, 
Text Book of Ecclesiastical History, Rush’s Scripture 
Illustrations, &c., &c. For sale low - ; 
CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
nov6 is3tostf 111 Washington st. 


ROOKS’S WORKS, 20,000 corixs sotp. Fam- 
ily Prayer Book, 14th edition. 
The Christian in his C'oset, 2d ed. 12mo. 
The Daily Monitor, 8vo, pp. 374. 
The Parisian Linguist, Paris edition, price 62 cts. 
Patan of Ornithology, 400 plates, (new work,) 
0) 


The above published and for sale, wholesale and re- 
tail, by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 Washington 
street. iyeopis my8 


LINT'S CEOURAROEE. “S50 History and Geo- 
graphy of the Mississippi 3 low is ap- 
welded & Condensed Ph et of the Atlan- 
tic United States, and he whole Continent; 
second edition; by Timothy Flint, author of ‘‘Recollec- 
tions df the last Ten Years in the Mississippi Valley.” 
"Register 14 
apll 








For sale at thé office of the Christian 
Water street. 





Se, Io OF CONSOLATION, 8d Edition. — 
WILLIAM D. TICKNOR & CO, have just 
lished a new and beautiful edition of Sermons of 
solation, by Rev F. W. P. Greenwood, D.D.—on fine 


DANIELL & oo., 


201 Washington Street, 
FIAVING received the most part of our Stock for 


FALL SALES, 


We are now 
elie ge prepared to offer, at WHOLESALE ayy 


a BEAUTIFUL ASSORTMENT OF GOODs, 
Yn all our Deyartments, viz. :— 


| THIBET CLOTHS, 
SILKS, LINENS, SHAWLS, 


—AND— 


ALEPINES, 


Laces and Embroideries, 


COTTONS, FLANNEL, 
Housekeeping Articles. 


—anp— 
MOURNING GOODds. 
QG- Our Stock is already large, and we shall 
et Steamer 


add to it on the arrival of e ry Pack and : 
Every article is marked ata SMALL PROFIT, and at 
“ ONE PRICE! 
DANIELL & CO., 
sept25 f No 201 Washington st. 


CO"Seran HYM NS; FOR PUBLIC ANDPR 
VATE WORSHIP. Compiled by a Committe 
of the Cheshire Pastoral Association. Ninth Edi 


tion. 
publishers respectfully ask attention to this ne 





‘lhe 
Collection of Hymns for the Socict jes of the Unitarian 
de. ion. The highest comn ndations have been 
be. upon it by those by wlum it has been examin- 
el, and who are qualified to judg« of its value. 

_ As an evidence of the estimation in which the “ Chris- 
ian Hymns’ is held, we are permiited to give the fol- 
owl 


ng: 
{ Kxxtract ene Dr. Franci of Cam- 


© I have looked the look with satisfac. 
tion; od lcd aaonau avadie wah a. 
ligation _ to‘ the Committee vt the Cheshire Pastoral 
Association’ for the very valuable coutribution to the 
‘eauty and interest of — worship. I find in your 
collection many hymns that are new to me, and—what 
should hardly have expected—are likewise among the 
vest tnat I nave ever seen. The selection is made with 
great good taste, aud wita a ‘udgment that happily pro- 
vides some fitting strain of sacred ¢ for every oc- 
vasion and subj The number of nymns is large, but 
1 think none too large; and it is surprising how few 
,wor ones there are among so many.’ 
The following Societies have introduced the ¢ Chris- 
jan Hymns’ into their Clurches:— 
Broadway Society, South Boston, Mass. 
Rev Mr Store's do, Hingham, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Coe’s do, East Medway, Mass. 
Rev. C. P *s do, » Mass. 
pel, Taunton, Mass. 
» Hopkinton, Mass. 
Rev. Mr. Leonard’s Society, Dublin, N. H 
Rev Mr. Livermore’s do, Seah. N. H. 
Kev. Mr. Whitewell’s do, Wilton, N 
Rev. Mr. Cutler’s do, Peterboro’, N. 
» Pomfret, Vt. 
- —-—— , Troy, N. Y. 
Rev. C. Bradford’s, Bridgewater, Mass. 
Rev. H. Lambert’s, East Cambridge, Mass 
Rev. Mr. Tilden’s, Concord, N. H. 
Rew Samuel Barrett’s, Boston. 
Cha; el of the Divinity School, Cambridge 
Rev Mr Fosdick’s, Boston. 
oid % Gilbert, Harvard, Mass. 
oun: Pleasant Congregational Church, Roxbury 
Rev Mr Lord’s, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
> Ware, Mass. ; 
Rev A. B. Muzzey’s, Cambridge, Mass. 
Rev B. Frost’s, Concord, Mass. 
Rev Mr Bates, of Stow, Mass. 
Rev Alonzo Hill, Worcester, Mass. 
Societivs about furnishing themselves with Hymi 
Books, ave requested o sond, to. cathe oonlenal 
above for examination. 


.H. 
H. 


" hi Conn. 

—- ——, Upton, Mass. 
Rev Mr gm Taunton. 

CROSBY & NICHOLS, publishers, » 

825 lisostf” 111 Washington st * 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GRANITE BLOCK, 14 & 15 HOWAP™ 
DR. B. T. P! 


» Would inform 
generally, th: 
cilities for =m 

Mineral Teeth on gold plate 

of accomplished workmen i 

Dentistry, is now enabled te 

sets, done in the very best > 

much lower rate than former 

gece yg gi paid u 

with gold, arresti 

rendering them useful for po 

in the majority of cases witho.’ 

- All operations worrs 
satisfaction, or nopay. Ple» 


mens. 
STONE BI 

14 & 15 HOWA 
OPPOSITE PEMB 

BOST 


N.B. Waving furnished 
lights, Dr. Prescott is able : 
tions in Dentistry in the eve. i: 


Dr. 8. Stocking, 3 


EING in possess‘on of every valuable improvement 
in the arf of manufacturing and setting the mineral 
teeth— whethe: r it be the resuit of French, English, or 
American ingenuity—has made such extensive arrange- 
ments, as to be in future, to afford them, of a better 
quality, and on better terms, than can be had at any oth- 
er dental establishment. Having a Laboratory of his 
own, for the manufacture of the block work, carved with 
false gums, he is red, with all the requisite facili- 
ties, to offer whole and half sets, and cases of a less 
number of teeth, confined by atmospheric pressure or 
otherwise. That will not only be much easier to 
worn, but will give to the he « and lips a more_nat: 
ral external form, especially where much shrinking ©: 
the gum has taken place. This style of work has now 
been sufficiently tested to establish its superiority over 
single Teeth, in combining strength, beauty, and per- 
fect ion. The public way rest assured that the 
ake used at this office, in mounting teeth, will not be of 
fineness than 21 carots, which is nearly one quarter 
finer than is generally used by Dentists. This will 
make it impossible for the plate, or solder, either to 
change its color, or an unpleasant taste. And, 
furthermore‘ if, after wearing the Teeth six months, 
they are found not to answer the purpose for which they 
were made, and do not give pe fect satisfaction, if then 
returned, the will be refunded. ial atten- 
tion will be given to all other branches of the profession, 
such a8 filling with gold, price $1; cleansing, setting on 
pivot, extracting, and kiliing nerves withont pain by the 
use of Letheon, regulating, &c. (The public are invited 
to call and examine specimens of work. 
OFFICE, NO. WASHINGTON STREET, 
‘ Corner of Avon Place, Boston. — 
iy31 eX 
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RAMINGHAM prs 7 ies oo is 
at present under the charge r. J. A. Hastings, 
assisted by able and competeut Teachers. 

* Instruction is given in all the branches preparatory 
for College or business. 

The year ia divided into four ternis, bogined the 
first Tuesday in September, December, March and June- 
Tuition is $4 00 for English branch—$5 50 for those 
who attend to the languages. Board can be obtained 
in the same family with the Preceptor for $2 50 pet 
week, including washing, &c. The location is pleas- 
ant, possessing every advantage of situation which 
could ibly be desired, and every exertion will be 
made for theb improvement of the pupil both in anti 
of School. 

REFERENCES.—Maj. Benj. Wheeler, Framingham, 
Hon. Josiah Adams, a 24 Chas. Train, do, Hon. 
Samuel Greele, Boston, Rev. Ralph Sanger, Dover, 
Col. Moses Edgell, Fram‘ngham, Rev. Wm. Barry, do, 
Simon Whitney, do, Rev. Increase N. Tarbox, 4 
Trustees. . 088m oct50 


Houses for Sale or To Let. 


Fo Sale or To Let, in 





Sais the city every ae 
purchase money can remain for a 
Railroad Stock would be taken in 
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